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For the Companion. 


THE POCKET-RIFLE. 


|him, like the cold, vast, dewy night. 
| never before known the sadness, the heart-ache, of 


He had | 


| utter solitude. 


IN SIXTEEN CHAPTERS.—CHAPTER IV. 


By J. T. Trowbridge. | must love him still. 


It was not fear that made Chase Atway trem- 
‘le, in his hiding-place behind the school-house 

nehes; though he was indeed extremely anxious 
not to be discovered by 


He felt that he could forgive Worth; that he 
But could he ever again be- | 
lieve that Worth really cared for him ? | 


“I won't try for the prize at all; I won’t have | 


anything to do with it, after this!” he resolved. | 


oy 


meddling with them?’ he called out, indignantly. 
“Are they all there?” Worth asked, with a ner- 
vous tremor of the lips, by which he sometimes 
betrayed excitement he was trying to control. 
“Yes, I guess so,” replied Chase, laying the 
books out on the desk before him. “Only they’re 
not!” he suddenly exclaimed. ‘Where’s my 


” 


speller ? | 


afternoon, just before the dismissal, and spelled 
the words he put out. 


One who spelled a word 


right passed above those who had missed it; and 
he who remained at the head of the class at the 
close of the exercise received a certain credit. But 
he or she had to step down to the foot the next 
day, and begin the upward struggle over again. 


As some of the younger ones in this consolidated 


class spelled quite as 





his friend in that posi- 
tion. <A far deeper feel- 
ing agitated him; an 
overwhelming sense of 
injury and wrong. 

He was sorry that he 
had hidden there, and 
he wanted to rise up and 
show himself. But if 
he should, then Worth 
would know that his 
treachery was exposed. 
And he might think 
Chase as great a traitor 
as himself. Could the 
twoever be friends again 
after that? 

Chase had always felt 


that he could forgive 
anything sooner than 
lose his friend. But 


Worth, he knew, was 
different. He dreaded 
the effect on Aim of an 
encounter, under such 
circumstances, there in 
the dusky school-room. 

Worth went to the 
corner where their seats 
were, and fumbled some 
time among the books. Chase could see only his 
head and shoulders above the desks; he did not 
venture to rise in order to observe more. 

Presently Worth went back to the open window, 
and Chase could see him again against the evening 
sky. A moment only. Worth slipped out. si- 
lently, closed the sash carefully, and dropped to 
the ground. 

Chase breathed again, and slowly got up, like a 
ghost of himself, from behind the benches. 

“This is terrible!” he said in a whisper that the 
hollow school-room echoed. 

He glided to a window and saw Werth hwrying 
back the way he had come, keeping close in the 
shadow of the roadside fence. x 

“He would not come with me, when T proposed 
it, because it would be so mean. But having, as 
he thinks, prevented me from coming, now he 
comes without me and carries off his book like a 
thief. Oh, the idea of his thinking to get the start 
of me in that way!” 

Such to Chase, in the anguish of his heart, ap- 
peared to be the natural interpretation of his 
friend’s motives. 

But maybe he did Worth injustice. 

“After all, he may not have come for his speller!” 

Chase caught eagerly at that straw of hope, and 
hastened to his friend’s desk. 

“If I find his, I will leave mine; I will never 
take advantage of him in any way!” he vowed to 
himself, as his hand groped among the books. 

The faint hope that had risen died, and left his 
heart sick. All the rest of Worth’s books were 
there, but the speller was gone. Chase returned 
to the window, and leaned tremblingly upon it; 
he gazed out at the darkening sky, which looked 

unspeakably cold and desolate to him, and finally 
burst into tears. 

“O Worth! Worth!” he exclaimed, amid sobs, 
“vou never loved me!” 

He took the speller from under his coat, flung it 
at the corner where his desk was, and then flung 
himself out of the window in a headlong, reckless 
way, almost wishing that he might get hurt. Pain 
of body would have been a relief to his pangs of 
soul. 

Once more in the cool evening air, he became 
more calm. Above the western mountains Venus 
shone, large and bright, in a sky still rosy with 
the departed sunset. The distant peaks were melt- 
ing away like banks of violet cloud. In the bare 
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heavens overhead a few stars faintly twinkled. 
Dew and beauty and stillness pervaded the val- 
ley. Not a breeze stirred, not a tree rustled; only 
the river murmured as it flowed. 
Something of this divine coolness and calm stole 
into the boy’s soul. At the same time an unspeak- 





ih 


And with his heart still 
aching with wretchedness 
and resentment, he went 
home and went to bed. 
When he awoke the 
next morning, and looked 
out upon the fields cov- 
ered with white frost, and 
the foliage of the October 
hills flaming in the sun- 
rise, he found that life 
was still sweet; and he 
thought of his friend with 
yearning affection. 
“Perhaps he will explain to me about the speller, 
and make it all right,” he fondly hoped. 

But he resolutely kept away from Worth that 
day; it was Sunday, and the two families went 
different ways to church. 

Chase looked forward to their inevitable mect- 
ing the next morning, with no little anxiety; and 
his heart swelled tumultuously when in due time 
he saw Worth coming up the lane, on his way to 
school. 

“How shall I meet him? What shall I say to 
him ?” he had asked himself a hundred times, and 
had made up his mind to act as if nothing unusual 
had happened. 

But that was not easy to do; and he was con- 
scious of an air of constraint—conscious that his 
face was pale and his smile foreed—when he went 
out to join his friend. j 

Worth had his coat buttoned; and Chase knew 
that the speller was concealed under it. He, on 
the other hand, wore his coat conspicuously open. 

There was no book concealed about him; Worth 
could see that. 

Chase tried to make a little talk; but Worth 
was reserved and silent. This was nothing new 
for him. And yet Chase believed it was the spell- 
ing-book buttoned under his friend’s coat which 
made him moody that morning. 

“He isn’t going to tell me anything about it,” he 
thought, with fresh pangs of resentment and grief. 

Indeed, they reached the school-house, and the 
thing which was uppermost in the minds of both 
had not once been mentioned. 

Chase watched his friend, and saw him press 
forward to their corner, and bend down behind his 
desk. The buttoned coat was presently thrown 
open. The speller had been put away. 


was Chase Atway’s bitter reflection. 
beginning to find him out.” 

It was now his turn to act a little part. He 
went to his desk, and pretended to be surprised at 
finding his books disarranged. 


“T am just 





able loneliness seemed to enfold the world and 


“T never supposed he could be so sly—with me!” | 


IN THE SCHOOL-HOUSE,. 


pearance of surprise and sympathy. 

“T can’t find it!” Chase declared, as if it were a 

great mystery. 

“You spoke of coming over for it, to carry it | 
home, Saturday evening,” his friend suggested. 
“But I didn’t carry it home,” said Chase. “DoJ 
you suppose anybody else could have got in | 
And he gave a searching look at Worth. | 
“T don’t see why anybody should have got in, | 
to meddle with your books,” Worth replied, with- 
out meeting his friend’s eye. 

“Has your speller been taken away ?” Chase de- 

manded. 

‘““No—I—I believe my books are all here,” re- 

plied Worth. “Yes, speller and all,”—after mak- 

ing a brief examination. “Have you looked on 

the floor ?” 

Chase had not looked on the floor, because he 
wished first to sound his friend by making this 
little talk. But now both looked together under 
their scats, and there the speller was found, just 
where Chase had flung it two nights before. 

“Who could have put it there?” he cried, with 
feigned indignation. 

He was afterwards ashamed of the deception he 
had thus practised upon his friend. 

“But he is deceiving me all the time in a worse 
way !” he said to himself. “IIe doesn’t suspect that 
I sce through him. He shall know it some day, 


” 


though! 








Ilis bitterness of resentment amounted almost 
to hatred at ‘that moment. The school was called 


introduced again the subject of the prize. 


| the girls. 


of interest in spelling all overthe country. It had 


reached Mr. Craim’s school. 





“T never left them in thatshape! Who has been 


class, which ranged itself around the room every 


to order; and after a few exercises, Master Cram | 
IIe had | 
brought to school a handsome copy of Mrs. Brown- | 
ing’s poems, in blue and gold, which he himself | head mysclf. But I’m not so anxious to get the 
now offered as a prize to the best speller among | prize that I can’t see what is fair and honorable in 


| and his lips quivering. 


| 


res , — 
This was in the days when there was a revival 


Tlis first two classes | 
had already been formed into a single spelling- 


well as the oldest, the 
offer of prizes for spell- 
ing seemed calculated 
to interest a larger nuin- 
ber of pupils than if they 
had been offered for ex- 
cellence in’ any other 
branch of study. 

So Mr. Cram re- 
marked on laying the 
subject once more he- 

val Wi | fore. the And 

ARRAN AN he now proposed that 
~ vil the old bs ass of get- 
ting to the head should 
continue; and that) in 
future, each final head- 
ing of the class for the 
day should count the 


school, 


victor one for the prize. 
“T suppose it) will 
hardly le fair to start 
{ with the 
tands,” he went on, 
“for that will give tho 
who are near the head 





class as. it 


im advantage over the 


mere re 


rest.” 
As he had invited re 
marks on the subject 
from the school, Worth replied, 
“It is an advantage they have fairly 


earned, isn’t it ?” 
“1 think so! yes!” 
voices. 


chorused two or three 


“Tdon’t see it so,” Chase spoke up promptly. 

“Give us your reasons,” 
approvingly. 

“Tf our present positions in the class showed 
our standing as good spellers, that might be 
an argument, though a poor one, for giving 


said the master, 


those the advantage who happen now to be 
near the head. But if they are really the 
best spellers, it seems to me they should be 


“Isn't it there?” Worth inquired, with an ap-| willing to begin at the foot, and give the poorer 


spellers the start.” 


Master Cram smiled and nodded. Chase went 


; on. 


“But there’s another thing to be considered. 


| Some of those who have earned the advantage as 


much as anybody have lately graduated from the 
That might have 
been the case with those left at the head now. If 
so, IT think they would hardly insist upon anything 
so plainly unjust!” 

Now the pupil who had really been left at the 
head was Worth himself. THe knew that Chase 
knew it; and Chase had spoken with a spirit 
which could not be mistaken. Smarting with in- 
dignation at his friend’s conduct, he had made this 
sharp attack. 

Worth was amazed; he could not understand it. 
Chase, usually so devoted to him, so deferential 
always, had wounded him to the quick. 

“T don’t insist!” he exclaimed with heat. 
I scorn the imputation of injustice!” 

Master Cram rapped the desk with his ruler. 
“Boys! I’m astonished!” he said, severely. 

Chase smiled, but with sparkling eyes. “TI am 
not aware of having said anything wrong,” he re- 
plied blandly and diplomatically. “7 certainly am 
not talling selfishly for my own interest. I am 
not at the foot, nor anywhere near it. T made a 


head and passed to the foot. 


“And 


general remark.” 

“He spoke of the one now at the head insisting 
upon an injustice!” said Worth, his eyes suffused 
“Tis remark-was personal. 
I am at the head.” 

“T spoke of those near the head ; T didn’t say the 
one,” retorted Chase. “T am within three of the 


| the matter.” 

Every word was a sting to the proud and sensi- 
tive Worth. . 

“That will do!” said the teacher, cutting off fur- 
ther argument. “I think myself that it would 
hardly be fair to start with the class as it stands. 
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I propose, instead, that you shall spell for places, 
going over a few of your back lessons. Those in 
favor of this plan will hold up their hands.” 

Every hand went up but Worth’s. He was 
sullenly chafing under his defeat. 

“The contrary,” said Master Cram. 

Not a hand went up, Worth declining to vote at 
all. 

The plan was therefore decided upon, and the 
usual spelling-hour in the afternoon was named 
for the trial. The ordinary routine of exercises 
was then resumed. 

Very little communication took place between 
the two friends during the day. Chase, in thinking 
over the affair, deeply regretted the open breach be- 
tween them. But it seemed to him better that it 
should be open; far better than that they should 
both keep on hypocritically trying to cover up, with 
friendly appearances, a secret wrong, of which 
both were conscious, but of which neither could 
speak. 

During the day, there was an industrious study- 
ing of spelling-books, in spare moments, through- 
out the school. But Chase did not deign to look 
at his. In a certain way, he was prouder even 
than Worth. For Worth was not too proud to 
take out his speller, when no other study was 
pressing, and prepare himself for the coming trial. 

To show his contempt for the whole business, 
Or per- 
haps it was to relieve his own restless and re- 
morseful heart that he thus oceupied himself with 
trifles. 

The hour came, and the spelling was announced. 

“Keep your seats,” said the master, “and I will 
pronounce words to you where you are. But 
when one misses, let him or her step out and 
stand in place for the formation of the new class, 
beginning at the foot. I shall put out words only 
to those on the seats. The one who holds out 
longest without missing will, of course, be at the 
head. Then we shall be ready for a fair start to- 
morrow, when the credits for the prizes will begin 
to count.” 


Chase sat and made drawings on his slate. 





“Can any one give his place to another after the 
* Chase inquired. 

“T shouldn’t suppose any one would wish to do 
so,” replied the master. 

“But if any one should wish to ?” Chase insisted. 

“Why,—only for the start,—since the spelling 
for the prizes really begins to-morrow,” replied 
Master Cram, “I don’t object. What does the 
I'll put it to a vote.” 

As there were a number of votes in the affirma- 
tive, and none in the negative, Chase Atway’s 
strange question was answered to his satisfaction. 

Whilst making drawings on his slate, he had 
really been considering an idea which was to take 
the school by surprise. 


Class is formed ?’ 


school say ? 


(To be continued.) 
“eo 
For the Companion, 
CARA’S MISTAKE. 


When Mrs. Donald took her sister’s second 
daughter to bring up amidst the luxuries of her 
wealthy home, she felt complacently sure that she 
was doing a very kind and charitable act. Mrs. 
Norris was a hard-working farmer's wife, with a 
house full of children, and with very scanty means 
to supply their wants. Her wealthy widowed 
sister had been on a short visit to her, and the 
night before she left said, 

“I think, Mary, you better let me take Cara to 
educate. Grace is fourteen years old, and she can 
help you with the boys. Cara doesn’t seem to be 
of much use anyway, for I notice she’s a terrible 
little shirk when there’s any housework to be done. 
She’s very pretty, though, and she'll be prettier 
when she’s grown, and of course I want the pret- 
tiest. T'll do as well by her while I live as though 
she was my own child, but I do not wish to prom- 
ise to leave her anything when I die. My son will 
inherit all Thave, you know. But I'll educate her, 
and be a mother to her.” 

Poor overworked Mrs. Norris gasped for breath 
atthe idea of parting with her pretty, useless Cara; 
but her consent and that of her husband was soon 
gained. Mr. Norris, however, though a plain 
farmer and with little education, had a deal of 
hard practical sense, and he at first demurred. 

“T don’t think it will do the girl any good to 
bring her up above her own station in life, Mrs. 
Donald. She'll be taught extravagant habits, and 
I'd like to know what good such habits will do her 
when she is left without means to gratify them. 
You cannot leave her any property, you say, and 
you don’t look overly strong yourself, ma’am. Any 
day she may come back upon us with her head full 
of flighty notions, and perhaps scornin’ the home- 
folks and home-ways. No, ma’am; I thank you 
for your kind offer, but I'd rather keep my daugh- 
ter at home.” 

The lady thought to herself, “he’s a rude boor,” 
but she had a point to gain, so she smiled sweetly 
as she said, 

“You're certainly a strange man, Mr. Norris. 
Don't you believe in education, and wouldn’t you 
be pleased to have your daughter so well-taught 
and so highly accomplished that she could make a 
good living if anything happens to me? Don't 
calculate upon my speedy death, either, for I’m 
not in ill health if I do look delicate. Do take the 
matter into favorable cOnsideration.” 

“T don’t need any consideration,” was his blunt 
answer, “to see what’s best for the child, and for 
all of us.” 

"Well, then, put it In this way: Do you think 





THE YOUTHS COMPANTON. 


you are justitied in refusing this offer, which will 
make Cara, if she studies, independent of you, or 
of any one? If every person thought as you do, 
there would be no progress in the world.” 

But Mr. Norris was not convinced. ‘Cara hates 
her books,” he said. “If Grace didn’t help her, 
and push her along, she’d wear the dunce-cap all 
the time at school. I don’t think she’ll do any-| 
thing to help the progress of the world, Mrs. | 
Donald.” 

But with his wife eager for the plan, and Cara | 
coaxing and crying, like the wilful child she was, | 


Mr. Norris was at last conquered. | was. 


So Cara was transplanted to the fairy-land of a 
wealthy home, and at Goodale Farm life went on in 
the old way. Not exactly in the old way, cither, 
for though there was always hard work tor the 
young people there, yet as Mr. Norris’s means in- 
creased, they had more time for study, and the 
three boys and Grace were intelligent, and with 
their ordinary school advantages acquired a thirst 
for knowledge. 

Six years passed. Upon one pretext or other, 
Cara did not return home even on a yisit. The 
distance was too great for the busy farmer or his 
wife to take time for a trip to the city. So they 
contented themselves with Cara’s monthly letters, 
by which they knew she was well and happy. 

She seemed, however, to take no interest in 
home-matters. Her letters were brief; merely 
duty-letters, very constrained and artificial. But 
when she was eighteen, and had left school, her 
father insisted that she should visit her home. 

It was a visit that gave no pleasure to any one. 
The father looked with consternation at his affected, 
tine-lady daughter. She turned with disgust from 
the homely ways of her family. Mrs. Donald, 
who was with her, afraid of some outburst, hurried 
their departure. 

“Thank Heaven, that task is over!” said this in- 


judicious woman, with a sigh of relief, as her car- 


riage rolled from the door of the farm-house. ‘How 
coarse and vulgar your father’s manners are, Cara! 
I think they’ve grown worse with time. He posi- 
tively eats with his knife, and the boys are just as 
bad. Only think if it hadn’t been for me, you'd 
have eaten like them, and talked in that brusque 
sharp manner that Grace affects. You ought to 
be everlastingly grateful, now that you can under- 
stand all I’ve rescued you from.” 

“Of course I am, auntie,” Cara languidly as- 
sented. “I’ve been shocked and disgusted more 
than I can tell, by all I saw and heard at the farm. 
I do hope ['ll never have to go back there.” 

“What do you think your father asked me?” 
Mrs. Donald said after a pause. “He wanted to 
know if your education had prepared you to make 
your own living.” 

Cara colored angrily. She did not like study, 
and her progress at school had been very slow. 
Even her accomplishments were superficial, and 
she was thorough in nothing but the art of adorn- 
ing her pretty person. 

“What did you tell him, auntie ?” she asked. 

“1 didn’t know what to say, for you've done 
nothing in the way of study, you know. He 
would have blamed me for that, although you 
know that is not my fault, and would have de- 
clared that he knew you would not make progress 
in schooling. I merely told him to wait patiently 
and he would find that you would make a sup- 
port.” 

Cara laughed significantly. ‘ 

“Oh, of course, you know what I mean. With 
your pretty face and nice society manners, you 
ought to marry well and soon. It’s all nonsense not 
to talk over these matters plainly. It’s your only 
chance, Cara; but when you've landed your fish, 
you'd better not take him to Goodale Farm,” and 
Mrs. Donald laughed contemptuously. “He'd be 
‘disillusioned’ with a vengeance, when he sees papa 
and the cubs at dinner, and Grace’s red arms shin- 
ing through soap-suds. But she is handsome 
enough, I must say, though she’s so abrupt; and 
she’s bright, too.” 

If any one had told Mrs. Donald that she was 
coarser in mind and in speech, and in all that 
makes the true woman, than the savages of Good- 
ale Farm, she would have called him mad. 

But yet in holding up her sister’s family to 
Cara’s scorn, she felt great complacency ; she real- 
ly thought that she had. rescued one member of it 
from commonplace, and what seemed to her,vulgar, 
influences, and that it was a commendable work 
to teach the girl to despise such a mode of living, 
even at the expense of alienating her from her par- 
ents. 

In proposing to her, too, to secure a rich hus- 
band, she felt that she was only doing her duty 
by showing her the sole mode by which she could 
retain her place in the paradise of fashionable so- 
ciety. 

The most dangerous people to the real welfare 
of mankind are those who are perfectly satisfied 


with their own narrow routine of life, and can see | 


nothing greater or better in the world than certain 
social ambitions and triumphs. They have no 
yearnings for a higher or a better life, and no idea 
of duty beyond a few social requirements. 

A few months after this conversation, Mrs. Don- 
ald was taken seriously ill. From the first there 
was no hope of her recovery, and in a state of 
semi-consciousness she drifted into a world for 
which she had made no preparation. 

Her son, a worldly and avaricious man, who had 
never approved of his mother’s whim of adopting 
Cara, and did not like the girl, sent her home as 


“I’ve written to your father to come for you, 
Cara,” he said, within a week after the funeral. 
“My wife will move here, and your room will be 
needed. Of course, you can take the clothing my 
mother gave you, though I’m afraid your silks 
will be hardly suitable for farm-work. If I were 
you, I'd dispose of them.” 

He left the room, leaving the girl convulsed 
with gricf, less for the dead aunt than for the lux- 
urious home from which she was thus summarily 
expelled. She would have humbled herself, and 
borne anything to be allowed to remain where she 
When her father came for her, she had ex- 
hausted her tears, and had fallen into a state of 
sullen despair. 

“Scems to me you’re more sulky than sorry, 
Cara,” her father said, as they jogged on in the 
spring-wagon, a mode of conveyance which had 
brought a blush of shame to the girl’s cheeks as 
she was lifted into it. 

“T reckon you hate the thought of living at home 
with your own people, after the fine folks you’ve 
been used to. I’m afraid it will be like the peacock 
I brought among my chickens last year, that 
swelled and strutted and spread its tail in the sun, 
till the fowls seemed to band against it, and picked 
and fought it into good behavior.” 

“If everybody’s going to hate me, and treat me 
badly,” —and Cara burst into tears at the compari- 
son. 

“Hush, child!” her father said, soothingly. “I 
didn’t mean that. Only you’ll have to get used to 
our ways, and at first it will be hard. I dare say 
in time you'll be just like one of us, and we'll all 
forget you ever went away.” 

This was worse and worse. Would she ever 

sink so low as to like or tolerate the mode of life 
which lay before her? No; she had been too well 
taught for that. Heavier and heavier grew her 
heart until they arrived at Goodale Farm. 
!” cried Mr. Norris, with a 
loud laugh, to his wife, who had run out to wel- 
come her daughter. ‘Tere’s your doll come back 
again to us. We shall have to get off the city 
husk before we can see if she’s got anything in her, 
but Pm glad she’s back at her own home. Here, 
take her in, and give us some supper!” 

The mother kissed her daughter, but seemed half- 
afraid to intrude a more affectionate greeting upon 
the fine lady, who met her languidly, and looked 
around with ill-disguised scorn upon the homely 
sitting-room. 

Grace, clear-cyed and sensible, carried her off to 
the room they were to share together, for she saw 
her mother was hurt at Cara’s cold and almost in- 
solent manner. 

It was a very plain room, but fairly shining with 
neatness. Cara glanced at the bare floor, the white 
cotton curtains at the windows, the home-woven 
bed-spread, and the cherry bureau, with its small 
mnirror, and throwing herself into a chair, burst 
into a passion of tears. 

“T wish I was dead! 
sobbed. 


never !” 


“Here, old woman 





I wish I was dead!” she 
“T never can be happy again, never! 


Grace understood her very well, but sensibly 
chose to misunderstand. “Of course you’ll miss 
your aunt terribly at first, Cara,” she said; “but 
then, after all, you've come home to our own 
mother. I can’t fancy a child of mother’s miss- 
ing any one long when we have her. You see 
you hardly know her yet.” 

But Cara wept on, and Grace, standing at the 
window, waited patiently and silently until she had 
exhausted herself. 

“What do you read here ?” she cried, as her eyes, 
roving about, fell on several shelves of books. 

Grace laughed merrily. ‘Wait until the winter 
evenings, and then see for yourself. We take it by 
turns to read aloud, and you can’t imagine the 
number of books we get through with in that 
way. Weare regular book-cormorants, and every 
cent the boys and I get, we spend on books.” 

“T think I’d have got better furniture,” Cara 
said, glancing contemptuously around. 

“Well, tastes differ,” Grace answered, good-hu- 
moredly. ‘Furniture could never give us the 
pleasure that books do. We have access, too, to 
Col. Stearn’s tine library, and if you care for read- 
ing, you'll not be dull here.” 

“But I don’t care for it,” Cara answered, sharp- 
ly, “except novels. I hadn’t much time for them, 
either, with the visiting, and dressing, and parties. 
Oh, how will I ever be able to live here ?” 

There was no answer to be made to this lamen- 
tation, so Grace quietly walked out, and left her 
to her own thoughts. 

The next day, and the next, Cara lounged about 
ithe house, with a fretful, querulous look, which 

took all the beauty out of her face. 

Grace and the mother vainly strove to interest 
her in their occupations. She shrank from soiling 
her hands with housework. Sewing she knew 

|nothing about, and did not wish to learn, and 
reading was a bore. 





She was one of those irre- 
sponsible girls we meet with too often, whose ideas 
of duty are to do only what is agreeable to them- 
selves, and to shirk any act which conflicts with 
self-indulgence. 

She grumbled and sighed until poor Mrs. Nor- 
ris’ life became a burden, and Grace’s patience was 
sorely tested by the perpetual self-lamentation. 

Mr. Norris did not notice this at first, but when 
he did, he came down sharply upon the delinquent. 

“T won't have that girl dawdling around here, 
Mary, and looking as if she’d turn sweet milk 
sour. Give her a task, if she’s too lazy to take 





soon as possible after the funeral ceremony. 


one, and see that she does it. She's sulked now 
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for a month, and it’s time to stop it. 
earth do you want, Cara ?” 


What on 


“I want to get away from here!” she said, an- 
grily. “I’m wretched, and I can’t stay here.” 

“I s’pose that popinjay of a travelling clerk that 
came here last night has started you in a fresh 
place. I heard him going on about the theatre 
and opera, and ladies’ bonnets and dresses. You 
look down upon us, but if my boys were not more 
intelligent than your city clerk, I’d be ashamed of 
them. Why, Grace knows ten times more than 
you, and she’s more polite, and has better man- 
ners.” 

“Grace more polite than I am!” Cara exclaimed, 
in astonishment. 

“Certainly she is. You were so rude to James 
Hilary last night that I was ashamed of you.” 

“James Hilary!” and Cara curled her lip. “A 
country boor! IT don’t care about such society, 
thank you, sir.” , 

“No, nor kind feeling, either, for you'd insult 
any one if you thought them ‘not of your world,’ 
as you callit. Id like to know what your world 
really is, child. It’s not sensible, judging from 
you and the clerk, for you are much alike. It’s 
not kindly, nor helpful, nor beautiful, either, to 
my taste; for all your citified airs and graces will 
never make you as nice and pretty as Grace.” 

This was the crowning insult, and as her father 
went out, banging the door behind him, for his 
temper was up, Cara turned a wrathful face to her 
mother, who had been an uneasy listener to this 
conversation. 

“Grace superior to me!” she cried. “I'd like to 
see her in fashionable society, and that is my 
world, and I’m not going to be kept here. Mr. 
Noland has asked me to marry him, and because 
he lives in the city, I’m going to do it. I used to 
see him at Max & Harvard’s, where he clerked, 
though he never dared speak to me then; but just 
to get away from here, I'll take him. He says he’s 
always liked me, and at least, I'll be able to go to 
the theatre, and not be buried alive here!” 

“My dear child!” Mrs. Norris was so much 
dismayed that she gasped for breath. “Mr. No- 
land is a poor clerk, and probably not able to sup- 
port you. You know nothing about his character 
or standing. O my dear, don’t be foolish and 
rash! Try to accommodate yourself to our ways, 
and don’t throw away your future in that manner.” 

But the weak, obstinate girl would not listen to 
her. If she could only get back to the city, she 
thought in some way or other she would manage 
to make her way to the charmed circle. She was 
too inexperienced to understand that without 
wealth or position this would be an impossible 
task. She was like a silly child, who only cared 
to escape from fancied bondage. 

Mr. Noland made his proposition in form to 
Mr. Norris, and it was as formally refused. But 
a few days afterwards, Cara left her home, on 
the pretext of spending the day with a neighbor, 
and never returned. A few lines to her mother 
told her that she had married Noland, and was 
perfectly satisfied with the step she had taken. 

Whether the satisfaction continued as the years 
passed by, the reader can judge. Her family did 
not cast her off, and they were often called upon 
to contribute to her support, particularly Grace, 
who had married an intelligent and manly farmer, 
and who assisted her with no niggard hand. 

Had it not been for these despised relatives, Cara 
and her children would have starved; and the last 
I heard of her, she had sent her eldest daughter to 
her mother’s care at the “farm.” 

“Never let her leave it, mother,” she wrote. ‘Let 
her learn duty and work, and try and make her 
like Grace. What a blind fool I was!” 

More than one thoughtful reader will say amen 
to that. 

—_—_—_—_—_<@>—___. 
THE ONLY ONE SAVED. 

The following affecting incident recalls what the Rev. 
John Newton said about the presence of his pious 
mother’s blessing, that followed him to sea, and brought 
him home. 

In February, 1861, a terrible gale raged along the 
coast of England. In one bay, Hartlepool, it wrecked 
eighty-one vessels. While the storm was at its height, 
the Rising Sun, a stout brig, struck on Long-reach 
Rock, a reef extending a mile from one side of the bay. 
She sunk, leaving only her two top masts above the 
foaming waves. 





The life-boats were away, rescuing wrecked crews. 
The only means of saving the men, clinging to the 
swaying masts, was the rocket apparatus. Before it 
could be adjusted, one mast fell. Just as the rocket, 
bearing the life-line, went booming out of the mortar, 
the other mast toppled over. 

Sadly the rocket-men began to draw in their line, 
when suddenly they felt that something was attached to 
it, and in a few minutes hauled on the beach the appar- 
ently lifeless body of a sailor-boy. Trained and tender 
hands worked and in a short time he became conscious. 
With wild amazement he gazed around on the crowd of 
kind and sympathizing friends. They raised him to 
his feet. He looked up into the weather-beaten face of 
the old fisherman near him, and asked,— 

“Where am I?” 

“Thou art here, my lad.” 

**Where’s the cap’n?” 

“Drowned, my lad.” 

“The mate, then?” 

**He’s drowned, too.” 

“The crew?” 

“They are all lost, my lad; thou art the only one 
saved.” 

The boy stood overwhelmed for a few moments; then 
he raised both hands and cried in a loud voice, “My 
mother has been praying for me!” And then he 


dropped on his knees on the wet sand, and hid his sob- 





bing face in his hands. 
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Hundreds heard that day this tribute to a mother’s 
love and to God’s faithfulness in listening to a mother’s 
prayers. 

The little fellow was taken toa house near by, and in 
a few days he was sent home to his mother’s cottage in 
Northumberland.—Sunday Magazine. 


—_———_+oo—___———_ 
For the Companion. 


CAUGHT. 


Six years ago last autumn, the people of two small 
New England towns were startled and much excited by 
a series of very bold highway robberies which occurred 
on the stage-road between the two towns. 

The robberies will, I dare say, be well-remembered 
in the county in which they occurred; for they were 
the first on the highway which had ever been made 
in that locality. Up to that time, the farmers had felt 
as safe jogging along that road in the night as if at 
home in their beds. 

Yet a more favorable locality for a highwayman’s 
operations could hardly have been found; for the stage- 
road from M——, the more easterly of the two towns, 
aver to R » Was much of the way through woods and 
across bushy plains, with here and there sandy hills, 
where horses would walk, or stop to breathe. There 
were not more than four or five houses on the road for 
nearly nine miles. 

The first man robbed was a well-to-do farmer of 
M——, who for a number of years had bought stock in 
the county, to drive to Brighton. He was a sort of local 
drover among the other farmers. 

Such a man, from the nature of his business, is known 
by sight to almost every one in the section of the county 
in which he does business. Besides, drovers usually 
carry with them considerable sums of money, since 
farmers generally expect to be paid at once when they 
sell cattle or produce. 

This Mr. Adams left R—— village and post-office, 
where he had been transacting some cattle business, at 





about six o’clock one evening in October, to ride to his 
home in M——. 

Some four miles out on the road, just after dusk had 
fallen, as his horse was walking up a sandy incline, he 
overtook two men who seemed to be journeying on 
afoot. They were talking aloud. 
suspicious about them. 


There was nothing 
One of them had what seemed 
to be a coat on his arm. 


As Mr. Adams’ horse came up to pass them, one of 


the men said, jovially, “If *twasn’t so sandy, I’d beg a 
ride,” and with that fell in behind the wagon, taking 
hold of the hinder part of it. 

Mr. Adams made a pleasant reply. 
knew, the fellow jumped in behind, and threw a blan- 
ket, well-sprinkled with pepper, over his head. 
confederate then leaped up in front. 

In the scuffle all three fell into the road. 
rogues held Mr. 
taking from him about two hundred and thirty dollars. 


They then walked unconcernedly off, laughing, and 
left the dazed and sneezing drover to go on at his Ici- 


sure. 


Mr. Adams was not hurt, save fora few scratches; his 


clothes were somewhat torn. 
who would not have been? 
-executed piece of villainy. 


Next morning the story flew from neighbor to neigh- 
Mr. Adams offered a hundred and 
All 
sorts of reports were abroad, as to who they were, etc. 


bor in both towns. 
fifty dollars reward for the arrest of the robbers. 


Some of the men tried to track them in the road; but n 
true clue was obtained. 


The next man robbed was a wholesale peddler of 


cigars and confectionery. He had been 





R , on his way to M——, at about five o’clock on the 
afternoon of the 29th of October. 
It was a dull evening. Six miles out of R 





ler—a Mr. Carr—overtook two men, walking. 


It was too dark by this time for him to see the men 
distinctly so that he could recognize them, but Carr felt 
for his revolver, which was in his hip-pocket, and put it 


in his overcoat pocket. 


The cigar-wagon was set high and was drawn by a 
As it passed the men, one of them 


span of horses. 


They talked of the robbery as they walked up the 


hill, and so easily and familiarly that Carr was some 
what reassured, and thrown off his guard. 

Suddenly the fellow walking by his forward whee 
threw a handful of fine 
face and eyes. 
head. 

Carr tried to get his revolver, but before he coulc 


draw and cock it, his assailant pulled him from his 


seat. The two then pounced upon him, and in a twin 
kling threw him on his back and had secured his pistol 
They searched his pockets, taking his watch and pocket 
book. One of them broke open the wagon and helpec¢ 
himself to a box of choice cigars. They then hurriec 
away. 


So blinded was Carr, and in such pain, that it was 
with difficulty that he drove on to the next house, where 


he stopped and washed the pepper out of his inflamec 


eyes. Besides his watch and pistol, one hundred anc 


seventy dollars had been taken from him, and he would 
have lost more, had he not previously hidden three hun- 


dred dollars in a secret recess of his cart. 


Carr, or rather the firm he travelled for, offered two 


hundred dollars for the capture of the robbers. 
The very next night, a hardware “drummer,” 


times—one kept on purpose to let to drummers! 


The animal shied and sprang forward so violently as 


to make the man lose his hold of the bit. Clark gav 


the horse a sharp blow with the whip at the same in- 


stant. The animal ran for a mile or more—leaving th 


rogues in the lurch, for once, and most unexpectedly 


baffled in their purpose. 


Clark was quite sure that he had a glimpse of a sec- 
ond man attempting to jump in at the back of the buggy 


just as the horse sprang. The only thing he lost was 


The next thing he 
The 


But the 
Adams down and rifled his pockets, 


3ut he was very angry; 
It was a very deft, coolly 


on his usual 
trip visiting the county stores, and had passed through | tT; 


» just at 
the foot of a hill where there were thick pines, the ped- 


cayenne pepper plump in his 
The other man seized the horses by the 


named 
Clark, coming out from R——, rather late, with a horse 
and buggy, hired that morning at the livery stable at 
M——, was stopped on the road by a man who stepped 
out of the bushes and caught the horse by the bits. It 
was a horse which had previously run away several 


heavy valise of samples in cutlery, etc., which was 





thrown out in the road when the horse jumped. That | 
the robbers probably appropriated. 
The people of the towns of R—— and M 
now thoroughly roused. 





were | 

Each town offered a hundred | 
dollars for the capture of the highwayren, but made | 
the offer privately to a number of officers, who without 
making any stir, were on the watch for suspicious per- | 
sons. | 

One officer even went back and forth hidden in the 
stage, thinking the rascals might try to rob the mail. | 
They, however, had a wholesome fear of stopping | 
“Uncle Sam’s wagon,” and thereby getting Government 
detectives on their track. } 
ing of them. | 
It was evident that the men robbed were persons 
whom the robbers in some way knew as men who were | 
likely to have considerable money with them. That 
looked as if they were either well acquainted in the | 
county, or else had confederates who were. Several | 
days passed and the robbers had not been arrested. 
The writer, then a young man of nineteen, was at- | 
tending school at the L Academy, three miles below 
R—— village. There was a class of us there fitting for 
college, all young fellows from fifteen to twenty-one. 
That week we talked of nothing but the robberies; 
and it seemed to us, to the writer, particularly, that the 
officers were proceeding in a very clumsy way, and that 
they stood little chance of capturing the robbers. 
Here allow me to remark that I then intended to take 
a colleve course, and to study law; but this affair led 
me to another pursuit. : 
So greatly interested did we students become in dis- 
cussing plans for catching the robbers, that I, for one, 
lay awake the most of two nights, thinking how it might 
bedone. Atlength I hit on a stratagem by which I felt | 
certain they might 





The stage-driver gaw noth- 
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} match, as he had calculated I would. 


| We putthem into the sheep-crate, and drove to M—— 


“Say, you fellows, scen anything of them 
anywheres ahead?” 

“No, we haint,” replied one. 

“Robbers, no,” 


robbers 


“Have you?” 
rid I. ‘*Guess they’ve left these parts.’ 
They came along beside the wheel, one of them say- 





ing that they had started afoot to go over to that cau- 
cus, but guessed they would be too late for it; then he 
said,— 

“Can you tell us what time ‘tis?’ and he struck a 
match on his pants as I unbuttoned my overcoat and 
took out my watch. 

T leaned down to hold the face of my watch to the 
The next instant 
he had me by the collar, and I was on my back in the 
sand. 

I yelled lustily, and kicked and begged like a good one. 

They laughed, and one of them said, ‘Don’t be seared, 
my verdant chick. You sha’n’t be hurt if you'll bea 
nice little boy, and stop kicking!” 

They were examining my pockets—but the next mo- 
ment Cromett and Mr. J had each one of them by 
the collar, with a cocked revolver pointed full in their 
faces. 

Cromett’s man curled down, and offered not the slight- 
But Mr. J ‘s man had more grit. 
Ile struggled, and tried to get out a pistol; but I seized 
him round the legs, and we soon had him on his back 
in the sand—where I had so lately been. 
and gritted his teeth. 

“Well, my man, who d’ye think’s the ‘verdant chick,’ 
now?” said 1 to him, as I knotted the ropes on his 
ankles and wrists. 
at last.” 


’ 








est resistance. 





He swore 


“You're caught at your own game 


with them, where they were locked up. 
One of them 





be caught, and 
that, too, at their 
own game. This 


scheme I next day 
suggested to two 


of my classmates 


lant to a poor fel- 
low who had hard 
work to pay his 
term bills and buy 
school-books. 

My two chumsat 
first cagerly agreed 
to act their part in 


would be some per- 
sonal danger, they 
showed the white 
feather. 

I bound them to 
secresy, however, 
and then got in 
their places two 
other men, one a 
blacksmith, named 
,|Cromett, the oth 
er (if the reader 
will believe it) the 
Methodist 
a young man 
»| who had but late- 
ly come to preach 
at L—. 


minis- 


And here let me remark of Mr. J—— (that was his 
name) that he was decidedly one of the pluckiest men I 
ever knew. Being a minister had not taken away his 
physical courage. 

Instructing these two men to mect me at the “forks” 


of the stage road, half a mile to the east of R—— vil- 
lage, at six o’clock, on the night of the 8th of Novem- 
ber, I went to my own home, four miles from L—. 


said, ““Good-evening, friend. This is rather a scarey | There I borrowed my father’s horse and “lamb wagon ;”" 
piece of road along here, they say.” 


“So I’ve heard,” said Carr. 


an old wagon with a strong open crate set in the body, 
for carrying lambs, sheep, or poultry. 

Mounted on this vehicle, and dressed in a suit of 
- | coarse clothes and a slouch hat, I sct off the next morn 

ing ostensibly as a sheep-drover, through R—— and two 
1 | or three of the adjoining towns. 

For four days I drove about looking at nearly every 
flock of sheep in that section. I didn’t buy, but I ban 
tered and made offers; and wherever [ had a little bill 
1 | to pay, I made a show of my moncy. 

It consisted, in reality, of but thirty dollars, but it 
- | was all one-dollar bills, and made something of a roll. 
. | On the afternoon of the 8th, I drove into R-—— village 
- | from the westward with three cosset sheep in my cart, 
1 | and several pelts on top. 

1 AtR I went about, bought some pelts, and gave 





to M—— that 
There was to be a Democratic caucus in the town that 


stores, that I was going out evening. 
1 | evening, and there was a larger crowd than usual at the 
1 | post-office and about the stores and tavern. 

Shortly after sunset, I drove out of the village, and 
took the road to M——. 

Arrived at the forks, I found Cromett and Mr J—— 
waiting in the bushes. 
cossets; and my two partners, armed each with a re- 
volver, took their places inside the crate, and covered 
themselves over with the sheep-pelts. 

Our plan was for me to make no resistance if attacked, 
but I was to beg hard, and to let them pull me off the 
cart. 
and Mr. J—— were to jump out and fall upon them. 
Mr. J said he did not mean to use his pistol if he 
could avoid it; but we agreed to stop them at all haz- 
e | ards. 

By this time it was getting quite dark. 

e We drove on one—two—three—four or five miles. I 
began to think, sanguine of success as I had been, that 
I had probably had my labor for my pains, when IT saw 
two men a little way ahead, coming along the road. 

One of them began, whistling “Yankee Doodle” as 
a|they came nearer. Just before they met me, I pulled 
up and sang out,— 


While they were busy rifling my pockets, Cromett 














whom I wished to rough who had 
assist me in it. joined the former 
There had now for this “country 
been five hundred job.” 
and fifty dollars They had stop- 
reward offered.— ped, while operat- 
This was some- ing there, at the 
thing of a stimu- house of a rather 


the scheme; but nothing could be 
the next day, find- proved against 
ing that there them at the trial. 





out at the tavern, before all the loafers there and at the 


Here we quictly turned out the 


proved tobe a man 
who had formerly 
resided in RK. " 
and had acquaint- 





ancesin town. The 
other was a city 





disreputable fami- 
ly, situated in the 
clearing, at 
little 
the 


some 
off 
Those 


distance 
road. 
people were 
doubt in league 
with them, though 


no 


But the two high- 
waymen were con- 


victed easily 


enough, and are 
now serving their 
sentences in the 


State Prison. 

The five hundred 
and fifty dollars re- 
ward was declared 
fairly won by me, 
and was paid. My 
two partners were 
satisfied with 
hundred each. 

The affair of the 
capture, and the 
trial where L testi- 
| fied, brought me prominently to public notice. 


one 


During 
the following winter, I received several solicitations and 
many letters asking me to undertake detective services ; 
and as I said above, it was this affair which led me to 
enter the detective profession. 
[am well aware that the public holds but an indif- 
ferent opinion of detectives as a class. Yet we area 
very necessary class in the world; and I must beg the 
reader to believe that there are honest men in the busi- 
ness, Who take genuine pride in their profession in the 

interest of justice and right. 
+e 


A SPARROW FIGHT. 





Writing from Staten Island, N. Y., a correspondent 
of Forest and Stream tells an incident which has a 
bearing upon the question, Do the English sparrows 
drive birds? 


away our native The correspondent 
SAYS . 

«Around the house [now occupy, numbers of English 
sparrows are constantly seen, and not many of our na- 
tive birds. This was easily accounted for, accordipg to 
one side of the question, by the presence of the spar 


rows. 


friend, I heard a cry of distress or anger from a sparrow 
who seemed to be in trouble; and on looking at the 
place in the path about fifteen fect from me, towards 
which some four or five of the birds were fiying, I saw 
an English sparrow fighting with one of our little chip- 
ATTOWS. 








little fellow all to pieces,’ 


words come true, as all the English sparrows attacked 


and T expected to see his 


the unprotected little chippy with great fury, and in a 
moment they were all rolled together into a feathery 
ball. 

“But presently the ball fell to pieces, and, instead of 
the ma 





gled remains of the chippy, he was fighting vig- 
orously; and, carrying the war into the enemy’s coun- 
try, he compelled his assailants to retreat. 
“Not satisfied, apparently, with his victory, he se- 
lected a particularly obnoxious cock sparrow, who, 
with tail up and wings down, evidently had some little 
fight left in him, and who strutted aboutin a very impu- 
dent manner, and attacking him, drove him to a fence 
near by and chased him up and down the top rail for a 
| distance of twenty feet, picking him at every jump, un- 
til the immigrant was forced to take refuge in a thick 
cedar near by and hide himself, thus leaving the chippy 
| master of the field 
| “Since then T have 





witnessed another fight between 


**A few days since, while sitting on the piazza with a 


Now,’ said my friend, ‘you will see them pull that 





or 


ad 


the same birds with a similar result, thus showing con- 
clusively that sometimes the English sparrows get well 
thrashed, and thata half dozen of them are overmatched 
by our little chippy.” 


4+@> 


A GREAT LONDON PREACHER. 
Correspondence of the Companion, 


I went, on a pleasant English Sunday, to the morning 
service at the Metropolitan Tabernacle, to hear Pastor 
Charles H. Spurgeon. 

I had previously written to Mr. Spurgeon expressing 
my desire to be present, and had received from him 
sundry tickets of admission, each one in the form of a 
small, square envelope, with a picture of the Taberna 
cle on the outside, and the printed words : 


“Admit the Bearer. 
“The person using this Pass is respectfully asked fora 
contribution towards the work of the Lord under the 
superintendence of Pastor C,H. SPURGEON.” 


The Tabernacle is “over the river,” on what is called 
“the Surrey side” of London—a situation far cnough 
removed from fashionable London, but with plenty of 
life and interest of its own. 
As we draw near to the place, we perceived crowde 
on crowds of people, all proceeding in the same diree 
tion; and we streamed with them into the great, wide 
open gates of 

The Metropolitan Tabernacle. 
It is a vast building, of whitish-gray stone. The 
front has massive Corinthian pillars, and produces a 
semi-Grecian architectural effect; but all attempt at or- 
nament or beauty ends with the outside. 
The Tabernacle has twice the seating capacity of Exe- 
ter Hall, where so many vast spring meetings are held. 
The whole object of its internal arrangement is to ac 
commodate as many people as possible. Fifty-five hun 
dred can be seated comfortably, while over six thous 
and can be somehow or other disposed of; and often, 
on lecture evenings, over six thousand have paid their 
shilling apicce for admission. 
The congregation of which we were part, on the 
Fourth of July, 1880, must have numbered considerably 
over five thousand. I think seat in the 
must have been filled. T could see no vacant space any- 
where. 
one of the sights of a lifetime. 


every house 


To regard this vast sea of attentive faces was 


It is the peculiar construction of this “preaching- 
house”—to use one of Mr. Spurgeon’s expressions 

It is a long 
hall, completely oval in shape, all round which run two 


which makes it possible to seat so many. 


immense galleries, supported on strong iron pillars 





each with seven rows of seats, rising steeply above each 
other, like the seats in the gallery of a theatre, so that 
all can see. Below the lower of these galleries is a 
platform, with a slight railing round it, and a sofa at the 
back, where were seated the elders of the church. 

At the front of the platform isa simple table, whereon 
were piled Mr. Spurgeon’s Bible and hymn-books; and 
there were two chairs, one of them awaiting Mr. Spur 
geon himeclf, and the other occupied by a man whose 
office it proved to be to lead the singing. 

The Tabernacle has plain, boarded walls, the lower 
half painted a dull yellow, the upper half an equally 
dull green. There is no stained glass, no organ, not a 
single decoration of any sort. TL never was in a place of 
worship which gave me such a sense of being devoted 
to the work of the Lord. 

We looked with much interest around the vast congre- 
gation assembled. 
moments before it was time for Mr. Spurgeon to appear. 


The house was densely filled some 


It was a distinctively wafashionable audience—people 
as different from those who wear Worth’s dresses and 
the bonnets of Madame Louise, and drive in Ilyde Park 
ofa summer afternoon, as if they belonged to another 
world. 

But what earnest people these were, who had come 
together in the great Preaching-House! How anxiously 
expectant were their faces! They showed by every 
look that they felt themselves to be attending to Life’s 
They had left 
care and business and all the uses of this world behind 
them. 
prosperous—others as evidently worn and weary and 
very poor—but all were alike in earnest. 


weightiest, most momentous concern. 


Some of them were evidently well-to-do and 


The Services, 

At eleven o’clock Mr. Spurgeon appeared on the plat- 
form. He was born on the 19th of June, 1834, there- 
fore he has recently passed his forty-sixth birthday. If 
any one looks for any grandeur, any beauty, any air of 
command, in this man who has moved so many men, he 
will be disappointed. 

Mr. Spurgeon is short, and stout, with hair that was 
dark, but is now iron-gray, with small, twinkling 
brown eyes, and with a cast of features distinctly heavy 
until some emotion kindles them. 

Ile has a strong, powerful head. He wears a full 
beard, and his short hair stands up from his rather 
low forchead. There was nothing in his aspect in the 
least to indicate the man who has undoubtedly a larger 
following, and a larger personal influence, than any 
preacher in London, perhaps in the world. 

“Let us pray,” he said, as he walked to the front of 
the platform. 
gan to understand, in part, his power over the hearts of 


Hearing the sound of his voice, one be- 
men. It is a sweet, rich, flexible voice, with a wonder- 
ful carrying capacity. 

His first prayer was brief and carnest, and extremely 
simple in phraseology. It gave one a sense of intimacy 
When the 
prayer was over, he gave out the forty-second Psalm— 


with God, in which was no irreverence. 


an old Scotch version commencing : 
“Like as the hart for water brooks 
In thirst doth pant and bray, 
So pants my longing soul, O God, 
That come to Thee I may.” 


He read each verse of the psalm separately, before it 
was sung. 


There was something startling in the great, tumultu- 
ous outburst of voices. I think that nearly every voice 
in the congregation was uplifted. A great wave of 


praise seemed to rise up and fill the vast hall to its high- 
arched roof. 

Next followed the reading and expounding of the 
fourth chapter of the Gospel of St. John. 
dwelt on the tact and delicacy displayed by our Lord in 


The speaker 
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tenderness which forbore to accuse her. 
The preparatory services had occupied an hour. 
The sermon commenced at 12 M., and lasted three- 
hour. L thought John Bunyan 
might have preached just such a discourse. 
Mr. Spurgeon’s style is admirable 


quarters of an 


strong, viz- 















THE YOUTHS COMPANION. 


His conversation with the woman of Samaria—the | the purpose of founding an orphanage for father-|a year, always with trouble and anguish to one 


less boys. 


This lady was Mrs. 


Hillyard, the widow of an | 


party or to the other, generally to both at once. 
It was not a possible thing to do this without 


English clergyman, who had left the Church of | giving the Indians real ground of complaint against 


England and joincd the Baptists. 


From this gen- | the white man. Human nature is such, especially 


crous beginning has grown the Stockwell Orphan- | rough, pioneer human nature, that the Govern- 


age. 


‘Two hundred and fifty boys can be accom- | ment could not prevent it. 


modated here; and they are received, [am happy | the United States had been administered at all 


to 
claiins. 


say, 
It is enough that they should ve father- 
less children, between the ages of six and ten. 
An orphanage which 
will accommodate an 
equal number of girls 
is already commenced. 
It would be hardly 
good which has been ac- 
Mr. Spurgeon’s 
ministry. May 
he live to 
carry out the no- 
ble plans which 


long, 








orous Saxon, short sentences, simple in structure, 
Anything like the 
sorbed attention of the great audience T have never 


and full of carnestness. ab- 
seen. 

Some old men were wiping their eyes, and some 
young women had tears upon their cheeks; but 
noe one moved, and sound there was none, ¢ xcept 
the rich, earnest, far-reaching voice of the speaker, 
I said there was no sound; LE should have except- 
the slight, thint rustle, the 
turned the leaves of their Bibles, following thus all 
the references of the speaker. 


ed congregation 


It was such a sermon as suited the text—full of 
invitation and of encouragement. 

Very vividly the speaker painted the tortures of 
thirst —thirst in the desert, thirst amid far-reaching 
solitudes of salt sea waves. 
were athirst to drink—not to question their right 
to the draught; not to think they were not thirsty 
His illus- 
trations were the simplest, homeliest, and most 
He held the breath- 
less interest of his audience to the very end. 


He begged those who 


enough to claim it, but only to drink. 
telling that could be imagined. 
In his manner and gestures there is no pretence 


indeed, they are noticeably the 
Sometimes he rested one knee 


of clesanee re- 
verse of elegant. 
upon his chair, presenting the sole of his boot to 
the inspection of the attentive elders behind him 

sometimes he leaned heavily over the railing—his 
one characteristic was the most intense earnestness. 


After the benediction, Mr. Spurgeon retired into | 


a littl audience-room, whither his elders conducted 
such persons as were favored with a few moments 
of private conversation with him. 

lis manner was extremely simple and cordial; 
and one quite forgot the pliinness of his features 
seeing them lighted up with so much kindliness 
and interest. Ile 
was to administer the Lord’s Supper in the after- 


His day was not vet half over. 


noon, to such people from a distance as could not 
come in the evening —and, in the evening, he was 
to preach again, and celebrate 
the Lord. 

At forty-six, 
looking man, trom whom we may hope for many 
ot Ilis 
James Spurgeon, born in 1776, preached the gos- 


again the Supper of 
Mr. Spurgeon is a very vigorous- 


more years active work. 


pel until the very end of his lite, and died at the 


ave of cightv-seven. His father is also a minister, 
and resigned in IS76 the pastorate of the non-con- 
formist chureh in Islington. 

Mr. Charles Spurgeon, himself, has been one of 
the or 


heard. 


hardest-working men whom L[ have ever 


had a new sermon printed every week ; and he has | 


often preached twelve times in a week. 
Since i865, he has been at the head of a monthly 
entitled The S ! the Trowel, 
which has a cireulation ot litteen) thousand 
In the preface to the third vol- 
ume of this magazine, the editor says that its pub- 


} 
WAZ, ‘ord an 


sole 
copies monthly. 
lication “led to the founding of the Orphanage, 
and was the foster parent of the College and the 
Colportase 

From the College, 


tour 


of which Mr. Spurgeon is the 
head, trained 
already gone forth to enter the ministry of the 


nearly hundred men have 


church. 
In 


September, I866, Vir. Spurgeon received a 


letter from a lady, offering to place at his command | 


the sum of twenty thousand pounds (3100,000) for 


erandtather, | 


For more than twenty-two vears he has | 








TABERNAC 


spring from his busy brain and 
helpful heart. 
There was one, at least, of his 
thousands of hearers, on that 4th 
of July, 1880, who will carry into far-off scenes 
the memory of that mighty congregation of ear- 
nest souls, and the sound of that mellow, far- 
reaching voice, pleading with sinful men to drink 
of the Fountain of Living Waters, and be athirst 


no more. Louise 4{UANDLER Mouton. 


“o> 
THE INDIANS. 


Those Americans who find satisfaction in speak- 
ing ill of the Government of their country, have a 


congenial theme in its alleged treatment of the 
Indians,—the original owners of our land. 
It is true, the Indians have been abused. Agents 


of the Government have betrayed their trusts, and 
have robbed the tribes they were paid to serve and 
protect. This cannot be denied. Nevertheless, the 
general policy and uniform intention of the Govern- 
ment has been to treat the Indians with justice 
and humanity. 
Nay, more: the Indians, as a rule, with but 
here and there an exception, have been trexted with 
a degree consideration never exhibited else- 
where in circumstances at all similar. This, in 
fact, is manifest in the records of the Indian De- 
partment, which show that the Government has 
always meant to treat the Indians with magnani- 
} mous generosity, and that, in the main, it 
| endeavored to carry out that intention. 
The Indians, however, have always had one 


of 





has 


grievance which the Government could not. re- 


move. That grievance is the presence of the white 


nan upon the Indian's land. 


Our great otfence is 

that we are here, and the only way in which we 
} could satisfy the Indian would have been to de- 
part, never to return. 

The object of the celebrated Indian patriots, 'Te- 
cumseh, Pontiae and others, was simply to drive 
the white nen away from their soil. ‘Tecumseh, in 
| particular, who was the most able and intelligent 
} of the Indians with whom white men had to do, 


owns saw that the two races could not live to- 
gether on terms of equality. 

Here was and is the ground of offence between 
us. No people—as a people 
individual exceptions) 


(of course there were 
were ever so laboriously 
kind to Indians as the fathers of New England. 


In their dealings with them, they sought to be just. | 
= ’ | 


Probably the most faithful piece of literary work 
in New England from 1620 to 1881, 
was Eliot's translation of the Bible into the Ind- 
ian language,—a_ thirty 


ever done 


task, done in a 
spirit of pure benevolence to the Indians. 

In all the annals of human virtue, there is no 
j record more sublime than that which 
} rates the efforts of the fathers of New 
do good to the Indians. 


years’ 


COTMTNCTIO- 
England to 


atone for their original and unpardonable offence 
of settling upon the red man’s land. They soon 
saw 
the Pequots. Who 
Ennity 
followed, and war, and the stronger exterminated 
the weaker. 


They chose not to depart. 
shall say that in this they were wrong ? 


Since that dark and bloody morning in which 
1 
| to give the red man the same canse of offence. We 
We have increased in num- 
We have steadily pushed back the Indians 
westward, at the average rate of about ten miles 


the Pequot power was broken, we have continues 


are here on his land. 


bers. 














But even they could not | 
| officer 


that they must cither take their departure | 
from the land of the Pequots, or else exterminate | 


| 
| 
| 
} 


| 


without reference to denominational | times by men of absolute virtue, and of wisdom 


more than mortal, the Indians must still have suf- 
fered. Considering the inherent difficulty of the 
work, it has probably been done with nearly as 


| little misery as the case admitted. 


The Indian is a very peculiar creature. For- 
merly, he was not understood. Our fathers, and 
the wise men who have dealt with him, naturally 


possible to overrate the | supposed that, having the form and many of the 
| qualities of man, he only needed instruction in 


complished under | learning and the arts to be like themselves. 


We now know that the process by which men 


of the primitive races receive the civilization of 


races more advanced, is a slow and a very long 
process. It cannot be completed in one genera- 
tion, perhaps not in ten. 

The policy of the Government in future will be 
moditied by our better knowledge of the Indian 
character, and still more by the necessities of the 
Our increasing population has, by pure 
force of numbers, pushed the red man back, until 
the next push will precipitate him into the Pacific 
Ocean. The Govesnment is now forced to serious- 
ly try the experiment of a gradual change in the 
red man’s habits and character. The purpose 
henceforth will be to educate and civilize him. 
Each tribe will have its territory; each family its 
farm. Destiny has decreed that the Indian can 
no longer maintain life as a savage. He must 
adapt himself to a higher condition, and adopt the 
white man’s methods, or pass away from the earth 
forever. 


Case. 


+o 
GRANDMOTHER. 


Grandmother's gray head is bending low 
Over the dear little downy one; 
The steps of her pathway are few to go; 
The baby’s journey is just begun, 
Yet the rosy dawn of his childish love 
Brightens the evenings that else were dim; 
And in after years, from her home above, 
The light of her blessing will rest on him, 
Christian Union, 





+o 
THE AMERICAN AND ENGLISH 
CABINETS. 

In the interval between the presidential election 
and the inauguration of the successful candidate, 
editors and politicians amuse themselves with 
guessing whom the in-coming President will elect 
as his Cabinet advisers. Sometimes these guesses 
turn out to be justified by the event; but more 
often the Cabinet appointments, or at least some 
of them, come upon the country as a surprise. 

While we are waiting to see whom President 
Gartield will appoint, let us consider what the Cab- 
inct really is, and how far it resembles and differs 
from the group of the same name in England. 

In both countries, the Cabinet, as a body, is un- 
known to the Constitution, and is not officially 
recognized by the law. The name “Cabinet” 
never occurs in formal public documents; it has 
gradually come into use, from the fact that, in 
England, the King’s advisers were wont to meet 
and consult him in his private cabinet. 

Each Cabinet officer, however, is officially ree- 
ognized in both America and England—not as a 
Cabinet officer, but as the chief of one of the great 
departments of the executive administration. 

In this country, such an officer is known as a 
“Secretary” —the Secretary of State, of the Inte- 
rior, and so on. In England, the title of Secretary 
is used for the tive highest administrative officers, 
those of Foreign Affairs, Home Affairs, the Colo- 
nies, India, and War. 

The office corresponding to our Secretaryship of 
the Treasury, on the other hand, is in England di- 
vided between two high officials—the First Lord 
of the Treasury, and the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer; the officer known to us as the Secretary 
of the Navy is called in England the First Lord 
of the Admiralty. 

In England, moreover, there are several Cabinet 
officers unknown to our own Cabinet. 





These are, 
the Lord High Chancellor, the President of the 
Board of ‘Trade, the Chancellor of the Duchy of 
Lancaster, the President of the Council, and the 
Lord Privy Seal. 

In the United States, the members of the Cabi- 
net are nominated by the President, and are ap- 
proved or confirmed by the Senate. The Presi- 


| dent can also remove any one of them at any time. 


But in England, the Cabinet is really selected by 
the Prime Minister, subject to the approval of the 
Queen; and, though remove them, the 
English Cabinet usually comes in and goes out of 
office in a body. 

There are other notable differences between the 
two Cabinets. In the United States, no Cabinet 
can sit in either House of Congress. In 
Englind, no man ean sit in the Cabinet who is 


he can 


not a member of cither the Commons or the Lords. 

With us, the Cabinet officer has two, and only 
two, functions ; as the chief of an executive depart- 
ment, and as an adviser of the President on mat- 
ters of general policy. With the English, the 
Cabinet officer adds a third function to these two; 
for he is a parliamentary leader, and in the Com- 
mons or Lords, defends either the policy of his 


| own department, or the general policy of the Min- 


istry of which he is a member. 
While in the mother country, a Cabinet always 
goes out of power in a body, when the House of 


If the Government of 
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Commons casts a vote adverse to its proceedings : 
in the United States the position of the Cabinet, 2. 
a whole, is quite unaffected by any vote of cithe: 
or both Houses of Congress. 

Fach English Cabinet officer has his own ran! 
and dignity, while the American Secretaries 
officially equal. The salaries of these offic rs, 
moreover, differ widely in the two countries. Our 
secretaries get eight thousand dollars a year. The 
English Prime Minister receives twenty-five thous- 
and dollars a year; sodo the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer, and the five Secretaries of State. The 
Lord High Chancellor has fifty thousand dollars 2 
year, and a pension, when he retires, of ten thous 
and dollars a year for life. 


all 


The lowest salary re- 
ceived by an English Cabinet member is ten thous- 
and dollars, which is the sum received by the 
President of the Council, the Lord Privy Seal, the 
President of the Board of Trade, and the Chancel- 
lor of the Duchy of Lancaster. 

From these differences, some idea may be de- 
rived of the contrasts which appear between thi 
institutions of the ancient monarchy of England, 
and our own still youthful republic. 


+o 
ATHLETIC SPORTS. 


A lad named Gibbs, who is described as ‘a promis 
ing scholar and manly fellow,” while recently playing 
inamatch game of football in Southampton, England, 
was thrown down in the “scrimmage,” and when taken 
up, Was found to be paralyzed. The mark of a severe 
dint made by the heel of a boot upon the spinal column, 
showed how the mischief had been done. He died be- 
fore he ceuld be removed from the ficld. His compan- 
ions and friends, one of whom undoubtedly had been 
the cause of his death, when told he was dead, went on 
to finish the match. 

The English press are sounding the note of alarm, and 
denouncing the excess to which athletic sports are now 
carried, on precisely the ground which the Companion 
urged months ago. Football is especially a dangerous 
game, as played in England according to Rugby rules, 
which sanction “hacking,” 
tent. 

Our own game of football, though played with less 
brutal roughness, yields 
injured spines long asthe season for playing it lasts. 
Searcely an athletic contest of any kind has taken place 
during the last year, without bodily injury resulting to 
some of the contestants. 


or kicking to a savage ex- 









trop of broken legs, arms, and 





And these accidents have been, 
as a rule, received with callous indifference by the com- 
petitors. 

Athletic in with the physical 
training neeessary, are useful and strengthening as an 
adjunct to the education of a lad. 


sports moderation, 
But when carried to 
the excess which is now commen, they thrust all culture 
of his brain, and of manners or temper, to one side. 

The “hundred yard dash man,” or champion bowler, 
is rarely or never at the head of his class, and the uni- 
versal feverish competition in these sports has a ten- 
dency to make all our boys callous and brutal in their 
indifference to human suffering. 

Parents should remember, too, that excessive training 
of muscular strength is always injurious to the general 
health. The athletes of the theatre and the ring are in 
variably short-lived. The training which strengthens 
the muscles, damages the digestion and the nervous sys- 
tem, and frequently brings on heart disease. 

Let our boys take their races and games moderately, 
like rational creatures, and remember that they are 
something better than strong animals. 

— 4+~@> 
A GOOD WOMAN. 

Lucretia Mott, the eminent Quaker who died recently 
in Philadelphia, was in person the exact opposite of the 
popular idea of a female reformer. 

She was a very small, deliante, high-bred-looking 
woman, with an arch gayety and womanish magnetism 
of manner, which gave to the grand sincerity of her 
character an irresistible force. In her youth she had 
exceptional beauty, and notwithstanding her great age, 
she preserved to the last the soft fire in her brilliant 
eyes and the purely-cut features. 

No woman in the country probably, is more domestic 
in her habits than was Mrs. Mott, although she 
the leader in many public movements. 


was 


Young girls who wish to elevate their sex by opening 
new careers could gain a wise lesson from this noted 
reformer, who never forgot that the first duty of a wom- 
anis to her husband and children, and that her chief 
power lies in her gentle womanhood. great was 
this purely feminine charm in herself, that Southern 
men who strongly disapproved of her political course, 


So 


after meeting her, became her warmest friends. 

A characteristic story was told after her death of the 
power of this magnetic personality. At the time when 
the Modoe chiefs were held prisoners, Gen. Grant, then 
President, was visiting Jay Cooke, near Philadelphia. 
Mrs. Mott heard of the President's visit, and instantly 
rose, folded her sewing, and laid it away. 
she said to her son 
“T am going to ask him to spare the lives of 


“Put the horse to the carriage,” 
in-law. 
those men.”’ 

“But, mother,” he objected, “it is etiquette to ask an 


audience of the President before going to him. Wilt 
thou not wait until to-morrow ?” 
“This is a matter of life and death, Edward. There 


is no time for etiquette. So please harness the horse.” 


Mr. Cooke’ 





They met the President just leaving 





| house. At sight of the venerable lady, he turned back. 
So much was he impressed with her appeal, that he 
said, “IT have been besought on all hands to make an 
| example of these men. But T will save as many as I 
| ean.” 

But four of the twelve were put to death. 

Whatever we may think of Lucretia Mott's opinions, 
| her life must impress every one, as majestic in its truth, 
| simplicity and gentleness. 

+@ 
ANOTHER METHOD.—A method for teaching children 
reading, spelling and writing, ‘‘all at once,” has been 
| practised by a teacher in the West. She 





prepares on a 
| slip of cardboard a word which may be made the princi 
‘dog.”” The 
word is written and printed upon the slip, so that the 


| pal one in a short sentence, as, for instance, * 


| pupil may learn the elements of penmanship with read 
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ing and spelling. The scholars are made to read, spell, 
and write this word until they have learned it thorough- 
ly. Then another slip with the word “the” upon it is 
given them, and they are taught its meaning, use and 
relation. Other words are given in the same way, and 
the scholar is then taught to put them together to make 
sentences. Thus, in every new word that comes up, the 
scholar is interested, and his interest is preserved all 
through. 


—+@>- 


A COOL, BRAVE BOY. 

Nine lives were lost by the burning of a tenement 
house in New York. <A careless plumber, while thaw- 
ing out frozen water-pipes with gasoline, upset a can of 
the inflammable liquid. In an instant there was an explo- 
sion, a blinding flash, and the lower part of the house 
was enveloped in flames. 

The fire rushed through open doors and windows to 
the top story, seizing upon shutters, window frames, 
wooden floors of balconies, and licking them up as if 
they were tissue paper. 
of flame. 


The fire-escape was a ladder 
There was a rush of frightened men, women 
and children to the windows—then a wail of agony as 
they saw the flames threatening them from the iron 
ladder. Their shrieks for help nerved the firemen and 
policemen, but they could only pluck here and there a 
human brand from the burning. 

The flames illuminated many a heroic act. In one 
room there was Charles McKenna, a lad of thirteen, his 
two little brothers, and a baby. The mother was 
sweeping in the yard, when the fire broke out. She 
rushed to the stairway; asolid sheet of flame barred her 
ascent. Returning to the yard she saw her children at 
a window. 

“Jump, Charlie, throw them down,” she shricked. 
The little ones stretched their hands over the window- 
sill to the frantic mother. Charlie measured the dis- 
tance with his eye—it was more than twenty feet. He 
hesitated. Just then a puff of smoke filled the room. 

“Mamma! mamma!” cried the baby. 

“Throw them out, Charlie; throw them out!” shricked 
the mother in agony. 

Wrapping the baby in a blanket, the cool boy flung it 
into his mother’s arms. <A score of firemen held up 
their hands to receive the little boys. Charlie, wrap- 
ping them also in blankets, dropped them so carefully 
that each was caught by a sheltering arm. 

A clothes-line hung between the front and rear houses, 
near the window where Charlie stood. Letting himself 
down, he clutched it, and then, hand over hand, went 
forward, until reaching the middle of the yard, he 
dropped safely into the arms of the firemen. 


+> acim 
INSECT TORMENTORS. 

Edmund Burke saw nothing but evil in the French 
Revolution. He expressed his abhorrence of its noisy 
leaders by likening them to grasshoppers, ‘the little 
shrivelled, meagre, hopping, though loud and trouble- 
some, insects of the hour.” 

If the orator had known the insects of Morocco, they 
would have furnished him with more graphic symbols 
of detestation. These “beasties,” as an English trav- 
eller calls them, are the plague of the land. 

There is a flying bug that smells abominably. Its 
propensity is to drown itsclf in an uncovered goblet or 
tea-cup, causing the liquid at once to smell so offensively 
as to be unfit to drink. As there are thousands of tnese 
insects flying about, the traveller’s nose often obliges 
him to throw away the cup of coffee or the goblet of 
water he fain would have drank. 

Iluge grasshoppers, while he was lying in bed, used 
to perch themselves five or six feet away, and take a 
flying leap at his nose. Caterpillars suspended them- 
selves over his head, while huge loathsome spiders wove 
webs in the tent. Ants, gnats, mosquitoes, fleas, and 
little red spiders ran over his body, driving him almost 
frantic. One morning, as his life was miserable from 
these pests, he discovered a centipede, two and a half 
inches long, wandering about on the bed, seeking some- 
thing on which to stick. After he had killed it, his na- 
tive servant told him that the insect’s habit was to fix 
his hundred claws in the victim’s flesh, and then let his 
body drop off. Each claw made a festering wound. 


so 
PRESIDENTIAL HAND-SHAKING. 

Our next president ought, in self-defence, if for no 
other reason, to decline to shake hands with all the 
world. Why should the people subject a President of 
the United States to absolute cruelty? At least, we 
ought to have the good sense to defer the torture until 
he has dor.e something to deserve it. 

If Gen. Garficld turns out a bad President, or turns 
out a good postmaster, let us all attend his levees and 
shake his hand until he roars with the agony of it. But 
if he does well, let us conspire to render his office as 
agreeable to him as possible. 

Few persons have the least idea of the misery that is 
involved in a man’s standing three hours, while two 
thousand people file past him, each giving the victim’s 
right hand a wrench proportioned to the warmth of his 
patriotism, or the heat of his politics. There is also 
the still weightier objection of profaning—as a mean- 
ingless form—one of the symbols of devoted, manly 
friendship. Upon the whole, this White House hand- 
shaking is a custom that should be more honored in the 
breach than in the observance. 


+o - 
AWKWARD. 

When the late George Ticknor was in England, he 
was welcomed cordially into the first families of the 
kingdom. He had known Sir Henry Wellesley, brother 
of the Duke of Wellington, as ambassador at Madrid, 
and was requested by him to call on his mother, Lady 
Mornington. 

Mr. Ticknor made the call one morning, with the 
Marchioness of Devonshire and her daughters. 
Lady Mornington was noted for her dignified bearing, 
her positive manner, and her way of exacting deference 
even from her distinguished sons. She took Mr. Tick- 
nor to be an Englishman, and talked very freely. After 
a little time, the Devonshires led the conversation to 
American affairs. Lady Mornington said: 

“By the way, talking of America, there are more let- 
ters come from Mary Bagot [a grand-daughter, the wife 
of Sir Charles Bagot, minister at Washington], and 
she says it is worse and worse there. 
she gives, the more she may. 
reasonabk 


two 


The more parties 
She never saw such un 
, ill-bred people as those Americans.” 


It was nut easy to stop her. Lady Devonshire grew 
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red, the daughters tried to stifle their laughter with 
handkerchiefs. Lady Mornington perceived the embar- 
rassment, and said, simply,— 

“Ah, Lsee how it is; we will talk of something else.” 

——_—_——+@> 
MISTAKEN. 

One of the most eloquent members of the United 
States Senate, in the days when Clay and Webster 
were its leaders, was William C. Preston, of South Car- 
olina. He was so little given to dandyism that even his 
warmest admirers occasionally wished that he would 
follow the spirit of Polonius’s advice, and let his “ap- 
parel proclaim the man.” 


An amusing adventure hap- 
pened to him once, in consequence of his unsenatorial 
appearance. He was mistaken fora gambler. He 
on board a Mississippi steamer, which then permitted 
gambling in its cabin, as freely as it did whiskey drink- 
ing. This freedom induced many gamblers to travel 
up and down the river.. Not unfrequently a steamer's 
cabin was turned into a gambling “hell,” and scores of 
greenhorns were fleeced. The gamblers generally 
played the game of faro, the implements of which they 
carried in a small mahogany box. 


was 





As they bet against 
all who played they were called “bankers,” and their 
money the “bank.” 


Senator Preston was standing on the steamer’s deck 
and holding a small mahogany box. Suddenly a man, 
ornately dressed, approached him, and whispered,— 

“TI say, old feller, when are you going to begin?” 

“Begin what, sir?” asked the astonished senator. 

“Pshaw! none of that gammon with me! A few of 
us boys are on board, and we want a little fun. We 
won't pile it on too strong, so come along and open at 
once. 

“Really, sir, I don’t understand you. Open what?” 

“Open what? Why, the bank, of course. Maybe 
you think our pile isn’t large enough to make it an ob- 
ject. But we are not so poor as you may suppose.” 

The senator was at a loss to understand what was 
meant, and his countenance expressed his perplexity. 
After a considerable pause, the stranger continued,— 

“Perhaps you will say that you’re not a sporting 
man. 

“Tam certainly nothing of the kind,” replied the now 
angry senator; *tand I can’t imagine what put such an 
idea into your head.” 

“Not a ‘sporting-man’? If you're not, why do you 
carry the tools about with you?” and the man pointed 
to the mahogany box. 

The light which broke into the senator’s mind caused 
him to laugh heartily. “Ah, yes! a very natural mis- 
take, indeed,—very natural,” he exclaimed. “I'll show 
you the contents of my mahogany box.” 

Opening it, he displayed the contents of a dressing- 
case—razors, brushes, combs, soap, and other toilet 
articles. 

The man looked at the box, and then sharply at the 
senator, and said, “I took you for asporting gentleman; 
but I see you’re nothing but a barber. If I'd known it, 
I wouldn’t spoke to you!” and he moved off, looking as 
if he had been abused. 





+o — 
AUDACIOUS, 

Mirabeau, the great orator of the French Revolution, 
once concluded a public address, in which he had advo- 
cated greater boldness on the part of the revolutionists, 
by shouting that what was needed was “Audacity! 
Audacity! Audacity!” The late John Van Buren, of 
New York, sympathized with the Frenchman’s expres- 
sion, and frequently illustrated it by his political 
methods and speeches. Like too many, Mr. Van Buren 
looked upon politics as a game in which the audacious 
and unscrupulous held the chances of winning. 

During the Presidential campaign of 1864, Mr. Van 
Buren advocated the election of Gen. McClellan. In 
one of his speeches, while appealing to members of the 
Democratic party to support the nominee, he said, 
“Bolting is something that is never tolerated by a true 
Democrat.” 

One of his audience, remembering the campaign °48, 
and the brilliant support which John had given his 
father, Martin Van Buren, against Gen. Cass, the Dem- 
ocratic candidate, interrupted the speaker. 

“Will the gentleman allow me to interrupt him a 
moment?” 

“Certainly.” 

“T wish to ask the gentleman a question.” 

“T shall be happy to answer.” 

“TIlow about Cass in ’48? Will the gentleman en- 
lighten us as to his ‘bolt’ in that campaign?” 

“The gentleman wants to know about Cass?” 

Yes.” 

“Well,” answered Mr. Van Buren, in his blandest 
manner, not winking at his own audacity, “Cass isn’t 
running now, and ’twould be a waste of time to go into 
that question.” 

————_——_<@>——__—— 
TAKING COLD. 

Without the presence of danger, or the possibility of 
it, we should be very incomplete beings, and could not 
know how to appreciate a critical situation. It is 
by no means in vain that our caution is cultivated, for 
it makes our misfortunes and accidents Jess than they 
would otherwise be. It always pays to “take care” of 
one’s self, though the ills of life cannot always be avoided. 
We often hear repeated over and over again : 





“Tf I could only keep from taking cold, I would get 
along well enough.” 

It is the discouraging lament of almost every invalid 
we meet. The doctor visits a convalescing patient, and 
finds him worse. To his inquiry as to the cause comes 
the half-expected answer,— 

“Oh, I’ve taken cold.” 

“How did that happen?” is asked. 

And the patient answers, despondingly, “The fire 
went down ;” or, “A draught ofair blew over me ;” or, “I 
can’t tell anything about it, doctor. No one could be 
more careful than Iam; but I take cold so easily! If I 
only knew how to guard myself!” 

But the doctor knows that there are seasons in almost 
every year when, from the existence of atmospheric con- 
ditions, of which we understand little or nothing, it is 
almost impossible to avoid taking cold; when, to use a 
common phrase, ‘‘colds are epidemic.” And he knows 
of no safeguard for his patient beyond the ordinary care 
which a prudent man or woman may exercise.—/ealth 
and Life (Phila.). 


+o 
HIGH-PRICED HAY. 

Though hay is now selling in San Juan County, Col., 
for the high price of $300 per ton, yet even that figure is 
far behind what fodder cost on the Comstock Ledge in 
the early days: 

All old-timers will remember when 
twenty-five cents per pound. Green grass was then re- 
tailed at ten cents per pound. In the summer of 1860 
an old Frenchman made a snug little raise at packing 
grass up from Flowery District on an old horse. This 
grew in bunches, about a rod apart, was about the thick- 
ness of a riding-whip, and about six to eight feet long. 

Having no scales, the old man used to count his hay 
out, giving from three to five stalks fora pound. When 
this kind of hay was criticised by his customers, the 
good old man, who did his mowing with a hatchet, was 
wont to say, 

“Ah, sare, Lagree wis you! Ze hay is a little coarse, 

» is very succulent. Besides, I give zee good 
I nevaire cut one hay in two-—nevaire, sure, 
nevaire.”— Virginia ( Nevada) Enterprise. 


hay sold at 


The following specimens of Penmanship have been engraved by the 
therefore, perfect copies of the original writing; and exhibit the , 
follows a faithful use of 


CASKELL’S COMPENDIUM. 


Thousands of the young readers of the YOUTH’s COMPANION have become good writers by practising 
Mr. Dennis’s Former Handwriting. 


help. 





The above was done a few days ago, and shows his present masterly style. It is as handsome a specimen a 
i It is intended to show merely his command of the pen, not a business style. 


yet been received by us. 


A good portion of this page once each month for 
or seven 


learned from it withouta teacher. 
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chew photographie process. Th 
wonderful improvement in Handwriting 
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the past sir 
years has been used by us to show the 


and proficiency of those learning at home from it without ot 


Some of the best penmen in the United States hay 
Mr. Dennis is now cmploved 


as Teacher of Writing, Pen Drawing, and Off-land Flouri hit 
at Wright's Business College, Brooklyn, N.Y. 


The following, from a little boy, indicates quite plainly why it is that so many boys all over the country wi 


well, while others do not. He says 
Compendium, and now he can beat 
E. Searles, Wausau, Wis.” 








To those wishing to acquire at odd hours, without a teacher, a good plain mercantile or lady's 
KELL’S COMPENDIUM will supply just the material required. The printed Instructions 
neatly illustrated by wood-cuts, and easily followed, while the i 


sented to the Americ 
all vee: Dae 
responding S es 
English, Of-Hand 


yeople. 





Among these are: 








Address 


: “One of the boys in town, whose name is Leonard Spencer, orderce 
any of the boys his size. 


nent Exercises, Alphabets, Ledger Headings, Bills, Model 

Album Work, Card-Writing, ‘hadi 
Flourishing, &c., &«. THE COMI »M 

Instructions, Ornamental Pen-Work, &c.) is mailed anywhere, fully prepaid, for ONE 


Prof. G A. GASKELL, Box 1534, N. Y. City P. 0. 


Gaskell 


So [thought | would get one. Please send it to Ci 








hand, GAS 
are Very i} 
,?enmanship exercises are the han mest ever pre- 
Business, Ladies’ and Or mental Penmanship, in 








Signatures, Cor- 
German Text, Old 
“Slips, Printed 


Pen-Drawing and S 
« -ENDIUM © *E (Copy-! 
DOLLAR. 








All orders are filled same day received. If you don’t get prompt returns,please write againgand we will look it up 


@~ The Penman’s Gazette, giving specimens of improvement from young people all over the country, 
towlars of the Compendia also of our business colleges at Jersey City and Manchester, N. 1. free to 
cL 
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AN OFFER | 


—TO— 


CONSUMERS OF TEA AND COFFEE. 


We have made a specialty during the past four years 
of Giving Away as Premiums, to those who get up 
CLuBs for our Teas, Dinner Sets, Gold Band Tea 
Sets, Silver Plated Ware, and other articles both 
useful and ornamental. 

We import and buy direct from manufacturers all the 
goods we handle, and own them at the /ovvest possible 
price cash will purchase. During the past four years we 
1ave sent from our store over 12000 of these orders, 
and they have gone to almost every State in the Union. 





an in stock every variety of Tea known, and at 
all pric 
OOLONGS, JAPANS, ENG. BREAKFAS 





IMPERIALS, OLD and YOUNG HYSONS 
50, 60, 75, a $1.00 per Ib. 

FORMOSAS and BLACK JAPANS, 65, 75, 
85, and $1.00. 

GUNPOWDERS, FOOCHOW and NING 
YONG, 75 cents, and $1.00. 

ASSAM and ORANGE PEKOE, 85c., $1.10. 

Below are a_few of the many Premiums offered: 

With a ®5 Order we send a Silver-Plated Cast 

With a $10 Order we send an English China 
of 45 pieces. 

With a @15 Order we send a Stlver-Plated Caster, 
Pickle Dish and Butter-Dish; or an English China Deco- 
rated Tea Set of 44 pieces. 

With a 820 Order we send a French China Gold Band 
Tea Set of 44 pieces, or an English China Dinner Set of 
106 pieces, 

We have hundreds of letters like the following :— 

WARREN, R. I., Aug. 25, 1880, 

GENTLEMEN :—The dinner-set and et sent by you 
came in good order, and gave me full satisfaction. 

Yours respectfully, ANNIE P. HALL. 
NOANK, CONN, Aug. 20, 880. 

GENTLEMEN :—I was very much pleased with my tea, 
dinner-set and caster id T think they were well worth 
getting up the clubs. 












er 


Tea Set 

















I 
Respectfully, ANNA SAWYER. 
WESTON, MO., Jan, 3, 1880, 
GENTLEMEN :—My $2) order for Tea, with Dinner Set 
as premium, arrived safely New Year's Eve. Am much 
pleased, and will do all I can for the compatry. 
Jery Respectfully, 
MRS. ELLEN M. WILLIAMS. 
TAUNTON, MASS8., May 22, 1880, 
GENTLEMEN :—My order for $60 arrived safely Satur- 
day, A. M.; am perfectly satisfied with the premium. 
This makes the seventh order I have sent you, and shall 
soon send you another. Yours truly, 
. MRS MARIA C. LYNCH. 
s by mail, without premium, postage 
. to those who wish for choice goods, 
and are so situated they cannot obtain them at home. 
For full Price and Premium Lists, send us Postal, with 
address plainly written, 
Mention the COMPANION, 
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We also send Tea 
paid at list pr 











GREAT LONDON TEA CO,., 


801 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


SNS.—The best in the world for very handsome writing, made expressly for u 
high cost, postpaid, for forty cents per quarter gross box. Stamps taken for pens. Four boxes, $1.25. 


PUZZOLINE! 


Far superior to anything known 
for mending Crockery, Glass- 
ware, Antique and Expensive 
China, Furniture and Elegant 
Ornaments of every kind, Always) 
ready. No heat or clamps re- 
quired, Large bottles, with cap 
and brush, for only 25 cents, Send 
stamp for cireular, 


THE PUZZOLINE CO., 


85°Summer St., Boston, Mass. 











DR. KENNEDY'S PRAIRIE WEED 


is warranted to cure nearly evayy Cough, from the worst 
Consumption down to the slightest tickling in the throat 
This it has done in over six hundred cases under my own 


eyes. It vets first on the stomach, restores the appetite 
cleanses the blood, quiets the nerves. It stops Bleeding of 
the Lungs and Irritation of the Throat, 
IT CURES ASTHMA 
and Whooping Cough in their worst spasms, I want you 
to know what it will do, because it is unlike ¢ 
cough medicine in the world. It never upsets the 
It is a weed of our own land, and not used in any other 
medicine. Ihave carefully watehed its effects on all ages, 
from infancy to old age, Sold by all druggists at onedol- 
lara bottle. Made by 
DONALD KENNEDY, Roxbury, Mass. 
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URITY AND STRENGTH GUARANTEED. 

AN EXPERIENCE OF OVER THIRTY YEARS IN 
THE MANUFACTURE OF BAKING POWDER FO! 
USE IN MAKING SELF-RAISING FLOUR WAR 
RANTS US IN OFFERING THIS AS A PERFECT 
BAKING POWDER. 

FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS, 
GEORGE V. HECKER & CO., 









CROTON FLOUR MILLS, 203 CHERRY ST., N. Y. 











For the Companion. 


A WINTER NOCTURNE. 


Leaden and gray the clouds bend 
The storm is wild and high, 

And in the streets of the ancient town 
The sombre shadows lie. 


down, 


The river sweeps, a foaming ring, 
Where dark the fortre 88 stands, 

Out past the wharves, where the great ships bring 
tich stores from orient lands, 


The night hangs cold, ame lrear, and black, 
Above the moaning se 

But waves are bright w ith i — track 
Where ships drive fast a- 


The hills loom high above the bay,— 
And down the southward land, 

Where rising squalls drive the flying spray, 
Low lies the wreek-strewn sand, 


Var through the rush of wind and rain 
Clear bell-notes rise and fall, 

And where the ships at the ‘ireables strain 
tings out a sea-bird’s eall, 


The leafless oaks that crown the hilt 

Their huge boughs roughly tos 
And send brown leaves where the Winds blow shrill 
The gloomy bay across, 


The forests roar, as wave on wave 
The tieree winds through them roll, 

Cold as the unceasing tides that lave 
The iee-foes of the Pole, 


And where the dark roeks grimly loom 
Beyond the foaming bar, 
The beacon light, in the heavy gloom, 

Shines like a sanguine star, 
God keep the ships that in the night 
Roll down the stormy seas, 
Beyond the glow of the beacon’s light, 
(er tempest-swept degrees, 
THOMAS 8S 








» COLLIER, 
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For the Companion, 


“HOW READEST THOU?” 


You remember, no doubt, the old lawyer, our 
college treasurer, Squire Clark, said an editorial 
friend to me lately, in an evening home-talk, in 
which memories of early days were recalled. 

Yes, Lreplied, and T remember, too, the lesson 
that he taught the law-students one day, 


of a short question that they 


Dy means 
heard him ask 
Our professor reported it to the class, 
and | noted it as a good title for a lecture. 


open court. 


Squire Clark was a good-looking old gentleman, 
nearly seventy, but quick in movement, not tall or 
heavy, but, as one said, “lively as a cricket,” 
cheerful as any of “our boys.” 


and 


It happened once that in conducting a case, his 
statement of the differed that of the 
judge on the bench. Squire Clark’s correction was 
not accepted. Tle was overruled. 

Still, he that the 
truly stated. 


law from 


declared law had not been 


The judge reaffirmed his opinion with a tone of 


_THE YOUTH’S COMPANION. 


| day we made a list of the complaints contained 


| amd wis 


} as one of 
}he is a man of some importance, 


authority. The lawyer rose again and began to 
renew his denial, when the order from the bench | 


rang through the hall, 


“Sit down, Mr. Clark ! 

The genial old gentleman, smiling, sat down. 
Ere long, however, he was seen with an open book 
in his hand, quietly, with bent frame, moving 


along toward the judge's seat, and putting the vol- 
ume straight before the judge, pointed to a scored 
sentence, with the question whispered aloud,— 

“How readest thou 

There was dead silene vt. 

The judge read it, and then lifting his eyes from 
the page, said in a calm, judicial tone, 

“You are right, Mr. Clark ! 

Quick as thought the grand old man responded 
pleasantly, “Yes, your always right, al- 
ways right!” 


honor, 
The courtroom rang with peals of laughter, in 
which the judge joined heartily. 

That was a victory. 
it, in his 


‘The professor who reported 
closing, gave the talk a turn toward re- 
ligion, and said, 

“Young gentlemen, in studying matters of re- 
ligious interest you will to deal with men’s 
contradictory statements, backed up by quotations 
from the Bible, the old law-book of the ages. 

“Now, if vou would escape bewilderment, treat 
your Bible as Squire Clark treated his law-book ; 
study it thoroughly 








have 


are intimately acquainted with its principles and 
its decisions. ‘Thus you will gain power, like that | 
the nineteenth Psalm. The truth | 
there recorded will put you into a right relation to | 
God and man, to earth and heaven.” 


celebrated in 


+e 
A TRAGIC INCIDENT. 

It would be hard to find a more heartrending 
illustration of the horrors of war than the follow- 
ine. It is not the only one of its kind, 
for in great civil conflict 
divided, 
opposite 
wards in fatal fight. 


sad to say, 
our many frontier fami- 
brothers and fathers and sons 
to meet each other after- 
An old volunteer officer, who 
is now writing an interesting account of the Irish 
brigade for the Boston 
lates this story : 


lies were 


taking sides, 


Commercial Bulletin, re- 


There was a tragic event at Malvern 
deserves to be recorded, and shows what may come 
in a civil war. 


onet. 


his unerring shot, who had fallen on his face, and 
turned him over. 


eyes, murmured “Father !” 
the man. 


he became possessed with immeasurable fury, and 
with a tearful execration, 


plaint of insufficient income, because that is com- 


| for his profession’s sake, the discredit belongs to 











Drise oll mage as he came to the: victim of 


The victim feebly opened his 

and expired. 

Driscoll had shot his own son. His grief crazed 
Conspicuous for his coolness hitherto, 


tore off his coat and 
equipments, and with unloaded musket, plunged | 
headlong into the fight; the enemy were stron; sly 
reinforced, and the contlict Was warm. 
dashed in like a Malay running 
like a —— He was brought to the ground again 
and again, each time springing up afresh, and 
sialic out with deadly force. He fell dead just 
as our line reached him, covered with wounds. 


wnok. He fought | 


+e 
DISCONTENTED TEACHERS. 
There appears to be at present a general discon- 
tent among the teachers of this country. So, at 


least, from the tone of communications 
published in the educational journals. The other 


we infer 


about a dozen of these periodicals. 


It is not necessary to mention the chronie com- 


mon to the whole 


human race. We have met 
with all sorts of people in our pilgrimage through 
this vale of tears; but we have rarely encountered 
any one who had gvife money enough. Passing 
this by, we find our teachers complaining of the 
following things : 


Their profession, they say, has no prizes. A 
“aaa win promotion, as ‘well as glory, and 
can come at last to be one of the chief personages 
of his country. A man of business can acquire 
wealth, and surround his family with elegance 
and safety. An author can make a “hit,” and 
soar at once into fame and fortune. For the 
teacher the re is no issue, no outlet, no reward. For 
the few prizes which the profession might claim, 
the presidentships of colleges, even these are 
almost always bestowed upon members of another 
profession. 

The teacher has no hold upon his place, and 
-_ acquire none, no matter if he is the best 

sacher in the universe. He is no better off in this 

_ spect than a politician, who may at any moment, 
and without a moment’s previous notice, receive 
a note ina yellow envelope, turning him out of a 
ph ‘ he has held twenty years. 

The teacher is compelled to obey his inferiors. 
The average member of a school committee, say 
our educational journals, is not equal in knowledge 
and capacity to the average teacher. 

This assertion might he questioned ; but, proba- 
bly, the average school committee does not know 
as much about teaching as the teachers whom 
they elect, direct and disiniss. 

t. Holding his place at the mercy of the school 
committee, the teacher cannot speak his mind 
freely even on subjects relating to the management 
of the school. He must please, he must flatter 
them by acquiescence. He can be sincere, direct 
only at the risk of his position. 

He has no standing in the community. Or, 

our journals has it, “In a small village 
but in a large 
the teacher has virtually no social standin; 














city, 





These are the principal complaints, and there is 
some cause for them, except, perhaps, the last. If 
there is any circle in any city where 
would not be held 





good teacher 
in honor both for his own and 


the circle, not the teacher. 

Our great lack is a better organization of the 
whole teaching service, so as to keep out the in- 
competent, and to enable the competent to gain 
due promotion and reasonable emolument. Either 
this will be done, or the common school system 
will gradually decline in efficiency. 

In an ideal State, teachers would constitute an 
order of nobility, and would consist of the very 
choice of the inhabitants. The chief business of 


Driscoll | , 








each generation is to rear and educate the next, 
and civilization progresses when the best of the 
present generation does the greater part of the 
work for the next. How to bring the best minds 
to bear upon the mass of mind—that is the sub- 
lime problem of republican statesmanship. 

So many of our readers expect to become 
teachers, that they may as well begin to think of 
these things. 

+o 
TWO DIFFERENT MEN. 

The Boston Transcript thus utters the respect 

which all decent people feel for “the man with 
"—and the deserved contempt for the 


the bundle”- 
other kind of man. The writer saw a pleasant- 


cach for himself—so that you | | faced customer at a shop-counter, just closing a 


| bs gain for a costly and beautiful writing-case. 


“To what address shall we send this ?” 
| clerk, with a tone indicating extreme respect. 

“Nowhere,” responded the purchaser; “T always 
carry my own bundles.” 

“Yes, sir; but this is heavy, and it will be a 


| pleasure for us to send it. 


“Young man,” said the other, “I always love to 
take something home at night to show my wife 
and children that I haven’t forgotten them while 
at my business, and T wouldn't give a pin to make 
anybody a present, unless I carried it into the 
house myself. T want to see ’em take it.” 

“Yes, sir, but this is heavy.” 

“No matter, I’m strong,” and out he went, with 
such a glow on his face that one could imagine it 


| lighted up the now dim sidewalk rods ahead, as a 


Hill which | 


One of our best non-commissioned | 


officers, Sergeant Driscoll, an excellent shot, no- | 


ticed the distinguished daring of a Confederate 
officer, and resolved to counteract his inspiring 
efforts in the most effectual way; so, stating his 
intention, he waited till he got a fair view through 





the smoke, raised his rifle as he would at a pigeon, 
and cracked away. The officer fell, and his men 
broke, with our fellows after them with the bay- 


locomotive reflector illuminates the tr 

Another well-known street face ssed him at 
the door coming in. Purchasing a Congress knife, 
the new-comer said in a sharp and dictatorial tone : 

“Send it to my house (No. fifteen hundred and 
something Washington Street), immediately ; I 
shall want it as soon as I get home.” 

“Two different men,” suggested we, as the clerk 
closed the aoor after him. 

“Very,” was the reply. “The man with the 
bundle is Mr. ——, the honest owner of hundreds 
of thousands, and there never was a subscription 
that didn’t get his name for something handsome. 


CK. 








said the | 


any time than the social disgrac ec of being seen in | 


the streets with a bundle.” jt 


Two different men indeed! We shall take off | 
our hat the next time we meet Mr. —— on the 
sidewalk. Long may he live and carry bundles to 
make people happy ! 

+2 


THE HUDSON RIVER TUNNEL. 


in this country is the railroad tunnel under the 
at New York. 
and the largest ocean steamships float over its 
bottom. The river-bed consists of soft clay, 


Hud- 
son River 
wide, 
muddy 


mud and sand, with one small mass of rocks; and to | 
drive a tunnel through such material, sixty feet under | 


water, might seem an impossible task. 
done, and in a most singular fashion : 


First, a huge well was sunk on the shore of the Jer- 
sey side of the river. This was lined with brick and 
made water-tight. 

Then the work of digging under the river was begun. 
It was soon found that the mingled clay and mud was so 
soft that it continually fell in. The engineer then tried 
compressed air. 

A huge iron box, called an “air-lock,” was placed at 
the bottom of the well, and connected by pipes with air 
compressers ; so that the air inside had a pressure two 
or three times as great as the air outside. 

The workmen entered this box and were locked in 

airtight. The pressure was then raised slowly and the 
end of the box was opened towards the river. 
p re 
it away. 
‘The mud after it was dug aw: ty Was mixed with water 
till it was quite thin, like cream, when it was pumped | 
out by steam-power through pipes that led to the top of | 
the well. The workmen thus dig their way into the 
soft mud fora short distance. Then come other men 
with curved sheets of boiler-iron. These they lay so as 
to form an iron ring, or tunnel. This done, another 
ring or iron tunnel is made outside of this. These two 
tunnels are vertically formed. 

Immediately behind these iron-men come brick-lay- 
ers, who build a solid brick wall on the iron plates, two 
feet thick all round. In this way the three sets of men 
move forward under the river. First, the diggers, 
— down the soft clay and mud; then tke plate- 
layers, putting in the iron skin that surrounds the brick- 
work; and, lastly, the brick-layers. As e 
bricks is laid round, that part of the tunnel 

When, in time, they cross the river and the 
is laid, the tunnel will be completed, and the 
men can come in and lay the tracks. When thi: 
there will be two brick-lined tunnels, each with its iron 





ure of the air kept the mud back, till the men dug 














skin, twenty feet under the bottom of the river, and | 


sixty feet under water. 

There will be a railway station in New York, and one 
in Jersey City; and trains will run from one to the 
other directly under the bed of the Hudson. 


+o — 
For the Companion. 


TEDDY IN COURT. 


Pm Teddy MeGuire ; 
‘or niver a par int 
My trade? ‘Tis sellin’ the papers in town,— 
A starvin’ bizness bedad! 
Don’t be hard on me, Judge, 
For takin’ the wee bit 0’ bread; 
“Twas for poor little Nick, a bh’y that w 
Oh, don’t be hard on poor Ted! 


my name Is my own, 
had. 








You see, Judge, the times is so poor 
The strate is alive wid the bh’ys, 
An’ Mickey, my neighbor next door, 
Couldn't lift up forninst ’em his voice. 
Don’t be hard on me, Judge, 
“O Teddy, I'm st in’!” he eried; 
Aw’ his blue eyes grew wild (sueh 2 bit of a child), 
Don’t be hard on poor Ted. 


Yes, I went to the baker’s hard by; H 
(The slathers 0” things that was there!) 
Tarts, an’ the cakes, an’ the iNigant pie— 
Not one did I tech, Judge, L swear, 
Don’t be hard on me, Judge, 
I did take the bakin’ ov bread; 
To Mickey I gave it,—I’d not taste it to save it; 
Oh, don’t be hard on poor Ted! 


An’—Judge, the loaf’s—niver broke; 
Axin’ yardon—poor Mickey is dead. 
It was niver a “thank ye” he spoke 
When I laid on his blanket the bread. 
Oh, don’t be hard on me, Judge, 
I’m—a thafe—but—/orgiven, ye said? 
Ah, your Honor, your heart give that verdict a-part, 
Not to be hard on poor Ted! 
MARIE LE BARON, 
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CONSCIENTIOUS AS TO FACTS. 


At a meeting recently held in Boston to commemorate 
the life and services of the Inte Charles Sumner, an an- 
ecdote was told by Mr. T. M. 8. Williams, which exhib- 
ited that statesman’s conse mantorstaaomany in the statement 
ofa fact. Mr. Williams said : 


When Mr. Sumner delivered that famous speech, of 
which L hold the manuscript, entitled “The Crime Against 
Kansas,” I was in Washington. I said to him, ‘Mr. 
Sumner, I am very anxious to hear your speech. Can't 
you get me on the Senate floor?” 

“No,” he replied, “T can’t undertake it. 

guess.” 

I went to Wilson, and he said, “Yes, you kee Pp quiet, 
and I will get you in behind the marble pillars.” 

It was in the old Senate Chamber. Mr. Sumner had 
— slips of his speech before him, but he did not 
ook at them much. Page after page he rapidly turned, 
scarcely consulting them. 

After Mr. Sumner delivered his speech, he went home, 
and while we were there, Senator Wilson came in. Mr. 
Sumner had thrown off his outer garments, and was 
lying on the bed. Now that he was through with his 
speech, he wanted rest. 

Said I, “Did you not make a mistake in respect to the 
South Carolina laws?” 

“Did 1?” he said. ‘How was it, Wilson?” 

You did,” replied Wilson. 

Mr. Sumner sprang to his feet, hastily donned his 
clothes, and said he was going to the printing-office to 
correct it. He did so. Upon his return, I asked him 
where the original manuscript was. 

“In my closet on the floor,” he replied. 
like i 

WF es” I answered, and here it is. [ Applause.] This 
is an instance of his habitof accuracy. How great must 
have been his labor when preparing his orations, eras- 
ing here, adding there, and interlining in other places. 


Wilson will, 


“Would you 





+? 
AN ENCOUNTER. 

During the present season, the inhabitants of the 
Black Lake region, in N. Y., have known 
that an unusual number of catamounts were roving in 
the adjacent woods. .\ few weeks since several men 
had an encounter with two of these dreaded beasts, 
which is thus narrated by the New York Times: 





Delaware, 


William Puleson, a bark-peeler, while passing through 
Beaver Kill woods, heard a loud growling. He was un- 
armed, but crawled stealthily toward the place until he 
saw eg huge catamounts feasting on a doe they had 
killed. 

He carried the news to the nearest settlement. Three 
men armed with guns proceeded to the spot. The ani- 
mals had disappeared, after burying the remains of the 
deer’s carcass. This meant that they had satisfied their 
— for the time, and had secreted what was left 





The other man failed last week—all there was of 
him to fail—and isn't worth his salt; but he had 
rather take the commercial disgrace of failure at | 


of their feast, to be eaten at some future time. 

As the safest and surest way to capture at least one 
of the animals, a large steel trap was buried at the side 
of the carcass. On going to it next day, the hunters 


One of the most curious pieces of work now going on | 
| 


The river is very deep and | 





3ut it is being | 


The | 


s sick,— = 
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found one of the 
rap. 

The men desired to secure it alive, but no one dared 
approach near enough to throw a rope over its head. 
Its rage was such that it made violent efforts to spring 
upon its captors. 

One of them finally approached with a long pole, 
which he expected to pass over the animal’s neck and 
hold it tight to the ground while others tied its legs. 

When the man was ten feet away the catamount made 
such strong surgings and springs forward to meet him 
that it tore its leg apart, and thus released from the 
trap, sprang upon the hunter before he was aware of 
the situation. 

It set its teeth in the pole not two inches from where 
one of the hunter’s hands grasped it. Both fore paws 
| seized the pole, and one hind claw struck the hunter 
above the right Knee, tearing the flesh for nearly a foot 
and at least half an inch deep. 

The hunter dropped the pole and rushed back to 
where his companions stood gazing with terror on the 
unexpected attack of the infuriated animal. 

The catamount crouched for a spring in the midst of 
the hunters, but a rifle-ball from one of them broke its 
fore shoulder, and another shot gave it a mortal wound. 

No trace of its mate had been seen, but while the men 
were looking at the catamount they had killed, as it lay 
on the ground, the unmistakable cry of the other was 
heard off in the woods. 

It came nearer and nearer until the animal sprang 

into an open space near the hunters, and confronted 
them with glaring eyes. 
It crouched a moment, and then mounted a chestnut 
tree, where, lying flat on a limb, it prepared for a 
spring on any one who ventured near enough. It was 
shot through the head with a rifle-ball. 

For at least half a minute it hung suspended from the 
limb by the powerful claws of its fore legs, and then fell 
| with a fearful yell to the ground, where it soon died. 


| - + 
| AMERICAN PEARLS. 


catamounts fast by a lind leg in the 


| 
| 









| Pearls are found in this country, and the value of the 
| fina amounts to about $50,000 annually. The best 
pearls come from the Gulf of Caiifornia, though about 
$3,000 worth come from fresh-water muscles, all over 
the Union, especially from the Miami River, Ohio. A 
reporter of the New York Lrening Post, having inter 
viewed Mr. Andrews, the head of the jewel department 
of a New York house, learned from him the following 
| | facts : 


The California pearls are as fine as any Oriental pearls, 
and are valued as highly. The fresh-water pearls are 
almost all small, but brilliant and somewhat rosy in 
tint. About half the California pearls are black, and 
command a better price than the white pearls. 

Some years ago about 80 per centum of California 
pearls were black, the proportion having diminished 
rapidly during the last ten years. 

he biggest pearl ever found in this country was the 
celebrated one found about twenty years ago ina New 
Jersey pond and sold to the then Empress Eugenie. 

Of late many small and almost worthless pearls have 
been received from Texas farmers, who have an exagger- 
ated notion of their value. 

The firra buy them more as a matter of encourage- 
ment to the pearl-hunters than anything else. Some 
day these hunters may discover valuable gems, and their 
custom may be worth something. 

Mr. Andrews showed the reporter a handful of these 
small, pink, irregular-shaped pearls, the majority cf 
them not larger than a pin-head. 

The larger they are the more defective they are in 
shape and color. Some of the larger ones might be mis- 
| taken for bits of bone polished up. 

The only use to which they can be put is for replac- 
ing lost pearls in old jewelry of no great value, which is 
sent for repair. Sometimes they can be cut into thin 
pieees, wal a small piece of fair pearl can be obtained 
for enamelling. 

The finest string of pearls ever brought to this coun 
try is now in possession of the firm. It consists of sixty 
pearls, the largest being about the size of a wren’s egy. 
Every pearl is perfectly round and pure in color, and 
not one is valued at less than 3500. 

While examining this string, the reporter happened 
to remark that he could not tell the ditfi rence between 
that string of enormous value and «ne of imitation 
pearls. 

“No more can any one, ” said Mr. Andrews, “until 
they are handled. The best ¢ xperts can not tell a good 
imitation pearl from the real without touching it. The 
weight is deficient in imitation pearls, and the surface is 
different to an experienced hand. They can only be 
djstinguished by touch and weight. But every pearl in 
a ball-room might be false without the best expert in 
the trade suspecting it.’ 
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A SCENE IN SCHOOL. 

An incident occurred in a public school of Roxbury, 
during the mastership of Dr. Nathaniel Prentice, which 
exhibited the noble side of boy. -nature. It has been 
often told, but will bear repeating. 


Dr. Prentice threatened to punish with six blows of a 
heavy ferule the first boy detected in whispering, and 
appointed detectives. Shortly after, one of them 
shouted, ‘Master, John Zigler is whispering.” John 
was called up, and asked if it was a fact. John, by the 
way, was a favorite both with his teacher and his sc ‘hool- 
mates. 

**Yes,” answered John. “I was not aware what | 
was about. I was intent on working out a sum, and re 
quested the boy who sat next to hand me an arithmetic 
that contained the rule which I wished to see.” 

The doctor regretted his hasty threat, but told John 
that he could not suffer him to whisper, or escape the 
aa pemcner ge and continued, “I wish I could avoid it, 
yut cannot without a forfeiture of my word. I will,” he 
continued, “leave it to any three scholars you may 
choose, to say whether or not I omit the punishment.” 

John said he would agree to that, and immediately 
called out three boys. The doctor told them to return 
a verdict, which they soon did, after consultation, as 
follows : 

‘The master’s word must be kept inviolate. John 
must receive the threatened six blows of the ferule, but 
it must be inflicted on voluntary proxies, and we the 
arbitrators will share the punishment by receiving each 
of us two of the blows.” 

John, who had listened to the verdict, stepped up to 
the doctor, and, with outstretch«d hand, exclaimed, 
“Master, here is my hand; the y shan't be struck a blow. 
I will receive the punishment 

The doctor, under pretence of wiping his face, shield 
ed his cyes, and telling the boys to go to their seats, 
said he would think of it to his dying day; but the pun- 
ishment was never inflicted.— Band of Hope Review. 
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A GENTLEMAN'S APOLOGY. 

Prof. Asa Gray,of Harvard University, is an eminent 
scientist. But he is more—he is a Christian gentleman, 
}one who has the grace to confess when he is in the 
wrong, and make an apology for an erroneous state 
ment. Having asserted in the Independent that a writer 
had used a garbled quotation from Darwin, and subse- 
quently discovering that it was correctly given, Prof. 
Gray writes that journal as follows: 

T have seriously wronged a fellow-writer, by suggest- 
ing that he made use of a garbled quotation; and I have 
thereby subjected myself to the particular reprehension 
which I had meted out to anothe r. 

The “celebrated passage” from Mr. Darwin is, in fact, 
correctly cited, or gathered; and T ought not to have 


hastily questioned it, still less implied the contrary. 
My difficulty is not at all in promptly acknowledging 
and deeply regretting the wrong, but in comprebending 
T see no valid excuse for it 
Asa GRaY. 











how I came to inflict it. 





Pal aie etre 
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AFTER CHRISTMAS. 
The day after Christmas, said Harry to Fred, 
“1 think that ovr Santa Claus is not the same 
Who brought round to your house that elegant sled; 
My presents were horribly tame. 


(CH 








“Now, what do T care for a tippet and gloves, 
Or rubbers to wear in such weather as this, 
Or books about boys who are angels or doves, 
Or neckties just fit for am 





“IT wanted a drum for our regiment drill, 
Or fife would have answered my purpose instead ; 
A pair of new skates I'd have liked better still. 
I did not get even a sled.” 
“T think,” answered Freddie, ‘that Santa Claus knows, 
And gives just whatever a fellow needs most; 
To some he gives toys and to some he gives clothes, 
He knew that T wanted to coast.” 
“T would not feel poor if I had not a shoe,” 
Said Harry, ‘nor coat, nor a cap on my head; 
But I feel mighty poor when I have this to do— 
‘To coast on another boy’s sled.” 
AMANDA SHAW ELSEFFER. 
— +~@> 


For the Companion. 
PLAYING TEA. 

One afternoon little Pink Rose came to see May 
Blossom, and when they had played everything 
else they could think of, they wanted to play tea. 

“That'll be fun,” declared May; “’sides, I’m 
hungry.” 

Pink was hungry, too, although she didn’t say 
so. She wasn’t sure whether it would be polite. 
But she thought it would be a very nice play in- 
deed. 

So they set the little table in the play-room, 
with May’s dainty, flowered dishes, and wh:n that 
was done they tried a race to the sitting-room, 
where May’s mamma was sewing, and May’s 
grandma was knitting in the sunniest window. 
Are grandmas always knitting, I wonder ? 

“We're going to play tea-party,” cried May, 
catching her breath, “and we want something to 
eat on it.” 

“Well,” said mamma, smiling into the two 
eager little faces, “you may ask Mary to give you 
some bread and butter, and apple-sauce, and gin- 
ger-snaps.” 

At this, one pair of bright eyes clouded up, 
which, Iam sorry to say, they have a trick of do- 
ing when anything doesn’t just please this little 
May Blossom. Sometimes the sun will not shine 
for a whole hour. 

“T want raspb’ry jam and plum-cake, mamma,” 
she said, looking down and pouting. 

“You may have what I told you,” said mamma, 
quite soberly. 

Grandma’s busy needles stopped their clicking— 
the dear grandmother who was always trying to 
smooth over the rough places. 

“When I was a little girl”. 

“O Pink,” cried May, “gramma’s going to tell 
us a story!” And in a trice, two crickets were 
whipped up to grandma’s feet, and two golden 
heads were resting against grandma’s knee. Even 
plum-cake was not to be named in the same breath 
witha story. 

“Once when I was a little girl,” began grandma 
again, ‘a little girl of about my own age came to 
pay me a visit.” 

“Did she bring her doll ?” asked May. 

“Yes, she brought her doll,” grandma answered. 
“T think you would say it was a queer doll, but 
we thought it very nice indeed. 

“Tt was made of white cloth and filled with bran ; 
and its eyes and nose and mouth were marked out 
with charcoal which was always rubbing off and 
all over poor Dinah’s face.” 

“Did you have a doll, too?” asked little Pink, 
softly. 

“Not so nice a one as this. Mine was a roll of 
cloth with a round piece of wood for a head. But 
we loved our dollies dearly. I don’t believe we 
ever thought of whipping them because we hap- 
pened to be angry with somebody.” 

May hung her head. Do you suppose grandma 
meant her ? 

“What was the little girl's name, gran’ma ?” 

“Priscilla Follett,” grandma said, with a smile. 

“Why—why, that’s my name!” cried Pink; 
“Priscilla Follett Rose, and I was named for my 
Gran’ina Plummer.” 

“Yes,” said grandma, patting Pink’s head; “and 
it was your Grandma Plummer who came to play 
with me that afternoon, so many years ago. 

“We had a grand romp in the barn, and then we 
played at keeping house on the back porch. 

“It was in the spring, and, after a while, we 
took Dinah and Clarissa, and went down the lane 
and got a lot of pussy-willow buds, which we 
carried home and put in milk, to see if they would 
really turn to dear little white kittens, as Jacob, 
father’s hired man, told us they would.” 

“Oh, did ’em ?” asked little Pink, earnestly. 

“No, dear,” grandma replied, with a droll smile. 
“T am sure Jicoh must have been mistaken. 

“But Prissy and I were greatly disappointed, 
and watched the little fuzzy things, floating ahout 





or 
> 
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THE 

4 
in the milk, for a long time. 
play tea.” 


YOUTH’S COMPANTON. 


Then we decided to | of cakes and preserves out on the back porch when 


we had our tea ready. But, my dear, if a certain 


“Just the way of Pink and me!” put in May; | little girl could have seen it, I am afraid she would 


“and you were our gran’mas all the time. 
funny !” 
“We had no pretty flowered tea-set,” said grand- 


How 


ma, “but down in one corner of the cellar was a 
So, after we had | 


heap of turnips, big and little. 
asked mother, Prissy and I brought up a basket- 
ful and set to work, with two old case-knives, 
scraping and scraping. 

“We made bowls and cups and all sorts of nice 
dishes out of that basket of turnips, and we saved 
the scrapings.” 

“Did you have plum-cake, gran’ma?” asked 
May, throwing a reproachful glance at mamma, 
who was bending very low over her work. I sus- 
pect she was smiling at something. Maybe she 
had heard the story before. 

“Yes, indeed,” answered grandma, “and every- 
thing else we wished for. There was a grand array 


| have turned up her small nose, and I am sure she 
would have said, ‘Pooh! it’s nothing but scraped 
turnips!” . 

“Oh!” cried Pink and May together. 

Grandma laughed. 

“Then Prissy and I went to the spring for some 
water; and when we got back what do you guess 
we saw? There, by the porch-step, stood Cherry, 
father’s old red cow. She had eaten our feast, 
dishes and all, and was just reaching out for Dinah, 
who was stuffed with bran, you know. 

“So we didn’t have our plum-cake, after all; it 
was time for Prissy to go home. And that’s the 
end.” 

“We might make b’lieve plum-cake, Pink!” 
cried May. 

“Let’s!” said Pink, and away they raced again, 
along the hall together. AbDA CARLETON. 
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For the Companion, 


THE BABYS NIGHT-BELL. 


Oh, it was funny! Upon my word 
The queerest story that ever I heard,— 
The one that lately to me was told 
About a baby just one year old. 
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But this little baby of whom T tell 

Reaches over the crib and takes a bell, 
Which he rings as loud as ever he can, 

Till the mother comes to her little man. 
You may be sure that she gives a spring 
When she hears the bell go ting-a-ling-ling, 


For the Companion, 
A VERY OLD FISHERMAN. 


Henry Jenkins caught fish in the rivers and off 
the coast of England for one hundred and forty 
years, and was probably the oldest tisherman who 
ever lived. He was born at Bolton-upon-Swale in 
England in 1500 and died in 1670. 

A couple of lines written at that time tell us 
that, 

“He lived longer than men who were stronger, 
And was too old to live any longer.” 

I have seen a picture of this old man, with his 
keen black eyes, handsome nose and mouth, and 
flowing beard. 

When he was twelve years old he was sent with 
a horse-load of arrows for the battle of ‘‘Flodden- 
field.” If you turn to your history of England or 
Scotland, you will find all about that great battle 
between the English and Scots. 

As there were no public schools, and very few 
other schools in the small country towns of I» 
land in those days, a boy who was born poor had 
very little chance of getting an education, and 
Henry Jenkins, like many other poor boys, could 
neither read nor write. 

He was a bright, industrious boy, and when 
very young got his own living by thatching houses 
and cottages, and salmon-fishing. 

At one time, when a young man, he was butler 
to Lord Conyers of Hornby Castle, who often sent 
him with a message to his neighbor, the Lord 
Abbott of “Fountains.” 

The Lord Abbott took a fancy to the young but- 
ler, and often got him to stay to dinner with his 
servants, and ordered him a guarter of a yard of 
roast beef for his dinner, and a great black jack 
of drink. At the monasteries in those days they 
always gave their guests meat by measure. 

Many wonderful things happened during Henry’s 
long life. Three queens were hcheaded,—Anne 
Boleyn, Catherine Howard, and Marv, Queen of 
Scots. A king of Spain ruled over England; and 
a king of Scotland was crowned King of Eneland 
at Westminster. Towards the last of his life the 
dreadful plague of London broke out, and that 
was followed by the Great Fire. 

But I don’t think any of ws wonld want to live 
a hundred and sixty-nine years. And perhaps the 
poor old fisherman sometimes wished the Lord 





| It gives a baby a terrible fright 
To wake up suddenly in the night; 
And what can it do but cry and seream 
When it’s had such a dreadfully naughty dream ? 


And hugs and kisses away each trace 

Of a frown that rests on the baby’s face. 

Now I wouldn’t believe this story,—1 couldn't, 
If I'd made it up; and I know you wouldn't; 
But it’s ¢rve, for twas told me not long ago 

By the baby’s mother, who ought to know. 


+~@ 


| would take him home, for all his friends and 


neighbors had died long ago. 

At last “he begged up and down,” through his 
native town and the villages round, until Decem- 
ber 6, 1670, when he died, and was buried in Bol- 
ton church-yard, near Richmond, Yorkshire. 

A small pillar was put over his grave, and if you 


ly a hundred years after his death, and engraved 
upon it the story of this very old fisherman. 
+e 
For the Companion. 

SAYINGS OF THE LITTLE ONES. 
Little Helen was visiting her grandma one day. 
After a while she wanted something not at all 

good for her, so of course she was refused it. 
The little girl felt very much disappointed, and 
said something quite naughty to grandma. 





“Helen,” said she, “would you like me to tell 
i.ina What you said ?” 
“No, you needn't, grandma, "cause I’m going to 
stop it right short off.” 

“Tam glad of that, dear, but isn’t there some- 
thing else you ouglit to say ?” 

A moment's silence, then very brightly, “1’ll 
excuse you, grandma.” 


A lady writes: “My little girl’s sayings were 
often startling, as I did not expect so young a 
child (two and one-half years old then) to be so 
observant. 

We used to travel on the cars frequently, and 
she saw the telegraph poles and wires, and formed 
her own conclusions as to their use. 

We were walking on the streets of a city one 
day, and she saw some telegraph poles and said, 
“O mamma, there’s the sticks to make the cars go, 
with strings tied to ’em.” 

T had to take medicine in those days, and I used 
to shiver and say “Ugh!” over the bitter stuff, 
which she enjoyed; for once I failed to say so, 
and she said, ““Mamma, make a face out loud.” 

Her rag haby’s sunbonnet was washed, and in 
smoothing it, she said, “I’m ironing Pocahontas’ 
bonnet, and the ruffling is a good deal stiff.” 

She tried to dress herself one morn, and got her 
clothes badly mixed up, which she expressed thus, 





“O mamma, I’m upside gut.” 


ever go to Bolton, you will find in the old church a | 
monument which was erected to his memory near- | 











(NUTS TO CRACK } 


Enigmas, Charades, Puzzles, &c. 
‘. 


DOUBLE ACROSTIC. 

The ees name a noted man, the anniversary of 
whose birthday occurs on the 27th of January. “The 
finals name his nationality and profession. 

Cross-words: 1, A festive occasion. 2, 
bird. 3, A nocturnal animal. 
clergyman. 5, A city of Switzerl 6, A celebrated 

7, A town of Fr: 8, A famous Ital 


ornithologist. 7, 
ian philosopher. 9, A noted woman of the Bible, called 
” 


A Deautiful 
noted American 











“the prophetes 10, To surpass. 11, Nothing. 12, 
constellation. 18, Vain boasting. 14, A) well-known 
} American author. “. Cc. Bi 
2. 
COMBINATION PUZZLE, 


1.—CONCEALED WORD-SQUARE, 

In cach sentence is concealed a word, the detinition of 
which is to be found in the same sentence. Placed in 
order, the words form a square. 

1. Neither Roderic, Amelia nor Marie had ever seen 
an animal perform such amusing tricks. 

So ILorace, without more ado, returned to his be- 
loved church, to worship in the way which best pleased 
him. 

3. Was it Hallam or Andrews that you said was a 
great painter? 

4. There is a statuette in alabaster at Ogden’s repre- 
senting Clio, one of the muses. 

5. We rode in a great cart drawn by a pair of slow, 
sullen oxen, and did not reach the little town till just 
before dusk. 

IL.—CONCEALED DIAMOND, 

Cut off three letters from cach corner of the word 
square, and leave a diamond, the letters and words of 
which are hidden in the following sentences, each sen 
tence containing a definition of that which is concealed 
within it: 

1. Little Herman has not yet learned the difference 
between a vowel and a consonant. 

2. Gerald Orme is too old a boy to seream at sight of 
a beetle. 

3. Albert thinks his master, Dagourmor, 
worthy of the name. 

4. Dora teased Frank the other day by calling him a 
little animal. 

5. Although Berenice is five years old, she does not 
know a single letter. 








an artist 


3. 
ACCIDENTAL HIDINGS IN SHAKESPEARIAN QUOTATIONS. 
(Christian Names.) 
What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted ? 
King Henry VI. 
Our compell’d sins 
Stand more for number than for accompt. 
Measure for Measure. 
T am not in the roll of common men. 
King Henry IV. 
The chariest maid is prodigal enough 
If she unmask her beauty to the moon. //amlet. 
A countenance more in sorrow than in anger. 
Hamlet. 
For it so falls out 
That what we have we prize not to the worth, 
Whiles we enjoy it. Much Ado About Nothing. 
Like a fair house built upon another man’s ground. 
Merry Wives of Windsor. 
2 And He that doth the ravens feed, 
Yea, providently caters for the sparrow, 
Be comfort to my age! 1s You Like It. 


4. 
REBUS. 
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Fourteen kinds of condiments and seasonings. 





CONUNDRUMR. 

Why is a poor singer like a counterfeiter? 
he is an utterer of bad notes. 

What trades does the sun regularly follow ? 
a tanner and a portrait painter. 

When is man, like friendship, most seriously tried? 
When he stands a-loan. 
| What is the easiest case of mountain ascent on record ? 
| That of Noah, who sailed on to Mt, Ararat in the ark. 

When is a steamboat like a witness in a trial? When 

| it is bound to a pier. 


Because 


Those of 








| Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 
1. Tablet, battle. 
Batter, tabret. Finger, fringe. 
torsk. Ages, sage. 
2. The moon. 
3. Skein, lace, thread, sewing, needles, floss, buttons, 
ins, braid, yarn, ribbon, cyelets, worsted, fringe, cord, 
ooks and eyes, insertion, shears, thinibles, trimming, 
spools, knitting. es 
4. Fusion, effusion, 
transfusion, diffusion 
vo. 


Stream, master. Girdle, gilder. 


Range, anger. Stork, 
N 





affusion, infusion, 
1, suffusion, confusion. 
LA LE 


profusion, 











he Supserimprion Prick of the COMPANION is 


5, which includes the payment of the 
Postage by us. 





ibseriptions can commence at any time during the 


Hh COMPANION is sent to subseribers until an explicit | 


wrder is reeeived by the Publishers for its diseontinu- 
mec, and all payment of arrearages is made, as re- 
quired by law, 
PAYMENT for the Companion, when sent by mail, 
ould be made in Money-orders, Bank-cheecks or 
Dratts. WHEN NEITHER OF THESE CAN BE PRO-~ 


cunrED, send the money in a registered letter. All 
postuasters are required to register letters when- 
ever requested to do seo, 

RENEWALS.—Three weeks are required after receipt 
of money by us before the date opposite your name 
on your paper can be changed. 

DISCONTINUANCES.—Remember that the Publishers 





must be notified by letter when a subseriber wishes | 


his paper stopped, All arrearages must be paid. 

Always give the name of the Post-Oftice to whieh your 
paper is sent four name cannot be found on our 
books unless this is done. 

The date against your name on the margin of your paper 
hows to what time your subseription is paid. 

1 


w courts have decided that all subseribers to news- 
papers are held responsible until arrearages are paid, 
iid their papers are ordered to be discontinued, 

Letters to Publishers should be addressed to PERRY 

MASON & CO., Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass, 





DANGERS OF CHILDHOOD. 

Childhood is the period during which the foundations 
of the physical structure are laid. It ends, at the age 
of about fourteen, with the completion of the permanent 
teeth. It is characterized by almost absolute depend- 
ence on the parents, and therefore the responsibility 
rests upon them whether the foundations of the super- 
structure shall be good or bad! and indeed, whether 
there shall be any superstructure. 

The fact that one-half of all who are born, die within 


this period, while multitudes of adults find, when it is 
too late, fatal defects in the very ground-work of their 
constitutions, is a fearful witness against the competency 
What farmer 
would employ a hand that let one-half of all his calves, 


of most parents for the care of children 


colts and lambs die 
In the matter of food, if milk fails the mother, how 


few mothers know what to give the child! Tlow few | 
know that many of the compounds sold as “infants? | 
food” contain almost no food whatever! and that cow's 


milk, harmful when taken alone, is generally safe with 


a certain proportion of lime-water! How few mothers 
know that a good wet-nurse would save almost any 
babe nursed by hand, and that is nearly as certain to die 
of cholera infantum! Tow many know that too protract 


r will result in “rickets”? That over-feeding 





al th childhood, is a prolific source of disease? 
ind that, in case of most bowel complaints, a spare dict 
fora few days is better than all medicine? 

In our climate, where the mercury ranges through 
one hundred and forty degrees, and often varies between 
the extremes suddenly and violently, how little do 
mothers realize the importance of aiding nature, with 
clothing and food, so that the internal temperature is held 
steadily at 08°. Do you know thata change of half a 
dozen degrees of the internal temperature, either way, 


is almost sure death? 

Ihe reat mortality of children in summer is due 
mainly to hent. An abundance of woollen clothing 
alone can guard against the effects of the violent changes 
in the climate of the autumn, and winter, and spring. 

Ilow few are aware that the infectious discases which 
so ravage childhood are caused by careless exposure to 
the contagion, or, if aware, act accordingly ! 

+> 
THROWN. 


It is difficult to ride a “broneo”"—the name given in 
\rizona toa Mexican pony--if he is not willing. Tle 
has a habit of “bueking,” and the effeet is described in 
the following extract from the Arizona Silver Belt. A 
man named Newland had an Indian in his employ who 
pl ta high estimate on his equestrian ability. There 
was a horse to be brought to town a few days ago, and 
the Indian was given the opportunity to ride him. The 


n was told he was “bronco,” but it was “esta 


Hitching the animal to a tree, he carefully placed the 
eWeat-cloth on him; then the blanket, the bridle, and 
the saddle; at each performance giving voice to a satis- 
fied “Ah, hah,” each ejaculation growing intenser, till 
he got into the saddle 

\ll this time the broneo looked as unlike Alexander 
the Great's war-horse, Bucephalus, as a carpenter's 8aW 
horse 
lhe Indian started; the horse gained the crest of the 
hill where the serub oak was the thickest; he turned 
ind wave another “Ah, hah,” whieh was followed so 
losely by “whoa,” that it scunded like a compound 


Phen something rose a few feet in the air, went back, 
! tin. There was a cloud of dust, a heap of 
he talk, a flash of bright colors, and—silence. 





wh Newland went up, he found the horse grazing 
most orthodox fashion, and a strip of white 
lout, and a pair of brown legs surmounted by 





' ldle of a serub oak like a new sort of plant. 
Newland got him out of the brush, and when he said, 
“Ah, hah,” the Indian looked as though he wanted to 
goon the war-path. 
+> 
HIS MOTHER. 

Boys who know how toappreciate their mothers, and 

are not afraid to show it, are usually the ones who have 


rood principles, and will never be ashamed to own 








them Che following dialogue was overheard at a 
school recess, When a group of young folks were eating 
their dinners, and diseussing the question of mince-pies 
with brandy in them. 

“They all put brandy in them!” said one. 

“They all don’t!) My mother has never put a drop of 
brandy into her mince pies since the day Bob said he 
could tast brandy and it tasted good. Mother said 
then it was wrong, and she would never be cuilty of it 
again; and if my mother says a thin 





may be sure it is wrong, for what my mother knows she 
knows.” 


sand a pair of iron-elad shoes sticking up | 


THE YOUTHS 
4 h 

“How about mince pies; are you sure she knows how 
to make a mince pie good?” and a laugh went up from a 
vroup of girls gathered over the register of the recitation 
room, eating their lunch. But some of them winced a 
litthe when back were tossed the words: 

“If she don’t, she knows how to make « 
and isn’t a boy worth more than a mince pie?’ 
aille ( Tenn.) Temperance World. 





»y good, 
"—Nash 





+> 


A BLUE BABY. 

A common laconic division of the races of mankind 
ranks them as “whites,” “blacks,” “reds”.and “yel- 
| lows.” Nature never designed a whole nation of “blues,” 
but there are individual instances of this odd variety. 
Mothers who sing in the nursery ,— 


“Little boy blue, 
Gio blow your horn,” ete, 





| probably do not think what a misfortune it would be to 
| have the little boy really “blue.” 


The Pittsburgh Leader publishes an item about a per 
| fectly blue baby recently born in that city. Every inch 
| of the child is as blue as indigo. 

The cause of this freak of nature is what might be 
| called a malformation of the heart. An opening exists 
between the right and left sides of the heart, and allows 
| the blood from the arteries to mix with the blood from 
| the veins before it has been purified by the action of the 


| heartand air, and this produces the bluish cast of the 


skin. 

The child is about two weeks old, and is not expected 
| to live. “A blue babe” at birth is not uncommon, but 
| by placing the child on its left side, the opening in the 
heart closes by the power of gravitation, and the cir- 
| culation of the blood then proceeds naturally. 

For a child thus afflicted to live is unusual; medical 
| books placing the ratio at one in thirty thousand. A 
| Pittsburgh physician is acquainted with a young man, 
| twenty-four years old, who was not only a blue babe, 
but lived to be a blue man. He is well developed, 
healthy,—in fact, like the rest of humanity, except in 
the color of the skin. This is blue, and medical skill is 
powerless to afford a remedy. 


a 


THE ROOSTER AND THE RAT. 
There have been a good many barn-yard champions 
whose exploits fell far short of their bragging—like the 
man who let his wife kill the bear, and then called out, 
“Didn't we give it to him, Betty?” But the Portsmouth 
Chronicle mentions a rooster that did something to 
prove his right to crow: 


Mr. Card, of Fort Point, Newcastle, has a large flock 
of hens and many chickens, and a rooster which weighs 
ten pounds and two ounces, the master of the coop and 
the hens’ favorite. 

One morning this feathered Mormon was placidly 
watching his numerous family eat their breakfast, when 
a large rat darted out of a place of concealment and 
snatched up a chicken. 

sefore the plunderer could make his escape he was 
seized by the rooster, and firmly held until he was killed 
»y two old mother-hens, which furiously attacked him 
the moment he was caught by their husband. None of 
the fowls were hurt in the melee. 

After the rat was killed the old rooster dropped him, 
and then walking several times around the vanquished 
| foe, sagaciously examining him out of one eye all the 
while, finally mounted the body, clapped his wings, 
gave three loud crows, and walked off to keep his wives 
out of mischief. The rat weighed three and one-half 
pounds, after the fowls had got through with him. 





+> 


WHAT FOLLOWED. 
A nail in a shoe may do fatal work, even though it be 
buta small irritant. Perhaps the following, from the 
Louisville Courier-Journal, may serve as a warning : 


William Sly, a colored man, aged thirty years, who 
has been employed as porter at Mrs. Cameron’s, on 
Fourth Avenue, died Saturday morning at daylight of 
lockjaw, caused ina singular manner. About ten days 
ago, Sly suffered considerable discomfort from a tack in 
the heel of his shoe. 

It was an ordinary iron peg used by shoemakers in 
the heels of heavy shoes, and which is frequently incon- 
venient to all persons who “wear their heels off.” 

The leather wore off, but the hard head of the peg, 
instead of wearing, was gradually foreed upward until 
the point finally penetrated the sole and irritated the 
foot. 

After doing considerable walking during the day, Sly 
found a little hole in his heel when he took off the shoe 
and removed the irritating peg. He was out as usual 
next day, but took cold in the insignificant wound, and 
was laid up by inflammation and swelling of the foot. 

Seven days after the wound was made, he was seized 
with lockjaw, and after suffering unutterable agonies, 
and exhausting the skill of physicians, he died Satur- 
day morning. 
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INTOXICATED. 

It seems from an incident narrated in the Green Val- 
ley (Ind.) Union, that hogs are brutes enough to get 
drunk. If the ancient Spartans had known this fact, 
they might have intoxicated their hogs instead of their 
slaves, and used them as an “awful example :” 


All the hogs and pigs on Joseph Perrin’s ranch, four 
miles below town, went on a “time” on Wednesday. It 
happened in this wise : 

Several casks of native wine had been placed outside 
of the house and facing the barn-yard, and it is sup- 
posed that some of the hogs in rubbing against one of 
the casks knocked out the spigot and caused the con- 
tents to run out. 

The wine formed a pool ina depression in the ground, 
and around it all the hogs, little and big, about the prem- 
ises, to the number of about thirty, congregated and 
drank their fill, and before any person about the place 
was aware of what was going on, all the hogs were as 
drunk as fiddlers. 
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TO MAKE TEA. 
Nothing is more easily made than a cup of good tea, 


and yet one seldom enjoys delicately fragrant tea, which 
Hawthorne calls ‘tan angel's gift: 


The first thing needed is a clean teapot; it is useless 

to try to make good tea in a musty pot, or one in which 

| the leaves have been allowed to remain all night. The 

water should be boiling, but the tea itself must never be 
boiled. 

I wish these words could be painted on the wall of 
every hotel and restaurant kitchen in the United States. 
After the boiling water has been poured over the tea, 
set the teapot on an extra griddle on the back of the 
stove. 

All that is good in the tea will be gradually extracted 

| from it; then, when brought to the table, one may well 
echo De Quincey’s wish for an ‘‘eternal teapot.” 


| aati 


Wm. M. Evarts tells an anecdote about John Mar- 
shall, who, when a fellow-passenger in the stage-coach 
exclaimed, “We are near the birthplace of Patrick 
Henry! how could he fail to be an orator when born amid 
this grand scenery?” replied, ‘Young man, this scen- 
ery has been here ever since Patrick Henry was born; 
but there have not been any more Patrick Henrys.” 








| 
A LECTURER once prefaced his discourse upon the 
| rhinoceros with, “I must beg you to give me your un- 
| divided attention. Indeed, it is absolutely impossib! 


* wrong, you | that you can form a true idea of the hideous animal of | 
| which we are about to speak unless you keep your cyes 


| fixed on me!” 


COMPANION. 


| Brown’s Bronchial Troches will stopa cough by 
direetly relieving the irritation of the Throat, and will 
not disorder the stomach like cough syrups. 


JAN. 27, 1881. 





Chis a 
box. (Communicated, 
— 
Horsford’s Avid Phosphate 
in Nervous Diseases. 

W. A. TIAMMOND, M. D., late Surgeon General U. 8. 
Army, said that under the use of arsenic and Horsford’s 
Acid Phosphate a young lady recovered her reason, who 
had been rendered insane by adream. (Communicated. 
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The Salvator for Invalids and the Aged. An 
Incomparable Aliment for the Crowth and 

Protection of Infants and Children. 
A Superior Nutritive In Continued 
Fevers, and a Reliable Remedial 
Agent in all Diseases of the Stomach and 
Intestines. 


i > 
yes justly eelebrated Dietetic Preparation, is, 
dogs 





HAMLIN 
= A BY 
cApINEt OHCaN 


in composition, principally the GLUTEN de- 
rived from the WHITE WINTER FLINT 
WHEAT CEREAL, a sold extract, the inven- 
tion of an eminent Chemist. It has not only been 
highly recommended but certified to by a large 
number of Chemists and Physicians --representing 
@& very high dogree of medical science--as the 
SAFEST, MOST ACCEPTABLE AND RELIABLE 
FOOD FOR THE GROWTH AND PROTECTION 
OF INFANTS AND CHILDREN, and for Mothers 
lacking Sufficient Nourishment for their offspring. 
Unlike those preparations made from animal or 
vinous matter, which are liable to stimulate the 
brain and irritate the digestive organs, it embraces 
in its elementary composition-- 
That which makes strong Bone and Muscle. 
That which makes good Flesh and Blood. 
That which Is easy of Digestion--never 
Length, 90 inches ; height, 23 in.; depth, 14 in. constipating. That which is kind and 
This novel style of the MASON & HAMLIN CAB- | friendly to the Brain, and that which 
INET ORGANS (ready this month) has sufficient | acts as a preventive of those Intestinal 
compass and capacity forthe performance, with full | Disorders incidental to childhood. 
parts, of Hymn Tunes, Anthems, Songs, and Popular And, while at would be difficult to conceive of 
Sacred and Secular Music gencrally. It retains toa |Onything in Pood or Dessert more Creamy or de- 
SAcianaaad Gated. She aus Raabenuices eo coull, licious, or more Nourishing and Strengthening as 
’ a i mal, the an aliment im Fevers, Pulmonary Comp!zcints, 
extraordinary excellence, both asto powerand quality | Dyspepsia and General Debility, its Rare Medicinal 
of tone, which has given the MASON & ITAMLIN 


Excellence in all Intestinal Diseases, especially in 
Cabinet Organs their great reputation and won for | Dysentery, Chronic Diarrhoea and. Cholera 
them the ITIGHEST DISTINCTIONS at EVE 


nfantum, 
HAS BEEN INCONTESTABLY PROVEN. 





BABY CABINET ORGAN—NEW STYLE 1(9— 
THREE AND A QUARTER OCTAVES, in BLACK 
WALNUT CASE, decorated with GOLD BRONZE, 





ONE of the GREAT WORLD'S INDUSTRIAL I _ yen SOLD BY 
HIBITIONS for THIRTELDN YEAS ONE } iereg kw Nis 
WILL BE FULLY WARRANTED. 22 ; f h ORL 2GIS T's 





IN THE 
on receipt of which it will be shipped asdirected. Ir 


ON RECEIPT AND TRIAL IT DOES NOT s 
PURCHASER, IT MAY BE RETURNE 
WILL BE REFUNDED. 

EIGHTY STYLUS of Organs are regularly made 
by the MASON & HAMLIN CO., from the BABY 
CABINET ORGAN at $22; to large CONCERT OR- 
GANS at $900, andupwards. The great majority are 
at $100 to $200each. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUES, 
CIRCULARS and PRICE LISTS free. 

MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CoO., | 


IPRINCIPAL CITIES 
UNITED STATES 





MAKE MONEY, ALL OF YOU! 
CAXTONETTE PRESS, 
Self-Inking, only ° 
COLUMBIAN PRESSES, Self-Ink- 
ing, from $25 to $ Will do the 
work of 2 $200 Press. Presses from 
f 4 $3.50. Stamp for catalogue. CURTIS 
=’ & MITCHELL, 15 Federal Street, 
— Boston, Mass. Established 1847. 












154 Tremont St., BOSTON; 46 East 14th St., NEW 
YORK ; 149 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO. 





Permanent Cure of Catarrh! 
THIRTEEN YEARS AGO 


CATARRH was considered an incurable disease. I had then suffered for eighteen years. I was first 
attacked by a slight cold, followed with deafness and ringing in the ears, soreness of the throat, dis- 
gusting nasal discharges, weak, inflamed eyes, hawking, rising of vile matter, black and sometimes 
bloody mucus, coughing, with great soreness of the lungs. The liver and stomach were polluted with 
the diseased matter running from the head. Compelled to resign my pastorate, I compounded my 
CATARRH SPECIFIC, and cured myself. Now at the age of sixty-seven, I can speak for hours with 
no difficulty, and never have had in the whole thirteen years the slightest return of the disease. 
REV. T. P. CHILDS. 


To Catarrh Sufferers: 


Catarrhal eases have applied to me for relief. Many 
thousands have received my Specific and are cured. We 
. deem it only fair that every one who wishes should have 
the opportunity to ascertain whether we are able to ac- 


compli 





ish all that we claim, and for this purpose we add a 
few of the many hundreds of addresses of those who have been success- 

} ated, almost any of whom will doubtless respond to any inquiry 
ag iotee, if accompanied by a stamp to pay postage. We have thousands 
of these certificates from ail classes—physicians, clergymen, judges, mer- 
chants, bankers, and business men. 







DEAR Mr, CuILps:—I have used your Catarrh treatment now three months, and almost all this time in hope- 
s it seemed I must die. By and by it began to take effect, and I began to have hope; I improved rapidly, 
uld sit up, passages of the head began to open, throat and bronchial tubes grew better, cough ceased, and 
now can see to write. L now expect to get well and go about my business again. j a great debt of grati- 
tude. Indeed I owe my lite to your treatment. THOMAS J. DAILY, Homer, Champaign Co., Ill. 


JUDGE J. COLLETT, of Lima, 0., writes: “You will remember how terribly Catarrh had taken hold upon me. 
Now Lam cured: head fre r passages all open, and breathing natural. I express to you again what I said ina 
recent letter, ‘A thousand thanks to you for so sure a remedy and so very cheap.” 


Dr. Cuitps—Dear Brother: My son, now in Madison University, New York, was so badly afflicted with Catarrh 
I feared tor a time that he was incurable, and, when I applied to you for medicine, my hope was faint. It acted 
speedily and efficiently, and I believe saved him from an early grave, He is now acne cured. My wife, who 
had become very much reduced by a residence in farther India as a missionary, has derived great benefit from your 
Inhaling Balm, 1 can most heartily commend these medicines to the afflicted, believing they are all they profess 
to be. — THOMAS ‘ALLEN, Dayton, O. 


Rey. T. P. Curtps—Dear Sir: I think you have the true theory and _ practice for cure of Nasal Catarrh, and 
also for the treatment of the respiratory organs. My throat is now so well restored that I can lecture daily without 
any difficulty, and find no difficulty whatever in preaching. You are at full liberty to use my name for the benefit of 
others. - Yours very truly, E. B. FAIRFIELD, D 

Chancellor of the University of Nebraska, Lincoln, Neb. 


Thos. J. Daily, Homer, Champaign Co., IIL; Judge J. Collett, Lima, O.; W. S. Sandel, Willis. Te ; Rev. Thos. 
Allen, Dayton, 0.; E. B. Fairfield, D.D., LL. D., Lincoln, Neb.; Rev. E. 8. Martin, Port Carbon, 1. Stewart, 
170 Cambridge St., st Cambridge, Mass.; W. H. Stephens, Shawneetown, Pa.: J. P. Roberts, 78 Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. E. P. Hooker, Deti e, Ov; Rev. G. W. Dalbey, Shelbyville, Tenn.; T. B. Hand, 19 E. Fayette 
St., Baltimore, Md.: J. W. Riley, U press Agent, Troy, O.; E. Marble, Concord, Jackson Co., Mich.; Rev. E. L. 
0-216 S. Illinois St. Indianapolis, Ind.; Rev. W. E. Lloyd, Auburn, IIL; 
Chas. B. Day, Peoria, IL: J. H. Bullard, Springfield, Mass.; W. D. Brown, 

. B. Rose, Mattoon, Coles Co., Il.: Rev. A. J. Gaines, Waterford, Miss.; Isaac Hill, 
+ M. Alshuler, Mattoon, Coles Co., Ill; J. K. Sigfried, Pottsville, Pa.; Miss F. F. Dement, 
enn.; H. Stout, Raritan, N. J. 
































Harris, Darien, Wis.; C. A. Hurlburt, 
Samuel Bureche, Parkersburgh, W. V 
76 Market St.. Lynn, Ma ¥ 
Kirkville, Wapello Co., 
Dyer Sta., Gibson Co., 






WHAT THE EDITORS SAY: 


‘ . . »ssenger have ’ Vv », Childs for many years, and feel 
“The publishers and editors of the Journal and Messenger have known Rev. T. P. yy 1 fe 
uence statements he may make. Our subscribers ean feel every confidence in giving their cases 

into his hands for treatment.”—Journal and Messenger, Cincinnati. 
y ses of C: 4 “ , » Se ion advertised, the publishers of 
“While not supposing that all cases of Catarrh will be cured by the prese ripti rtised, publishe 
the Nlustrated Wee ty, after diligent inquiry, have ons to believe that ie in many cases proved effectual. 
We do not ordinarily insert medical advertisements. —lilustrated Christian Weekly. 
. 7 - -—— . r pe > . yhat suspicious of patent 
“The publishers of the Congregationalist, with multitudes of othe r people, are somew i 
medicines as a rule, and when we received the advertisement of Mr. Childs, we at first Ly > its Insertion, Hut on 
making inquiry, we received such satisfactory replies, and one especially from a well-knce n ee or onal si e- 
tor not far froin Rey. Mr. Childs, the proprietor of the medicine, that we withdrew the objections.”—Congregation 
alist, Boston. 





CHILDS’ CATARRH SPECIFIC will effectually and permanently cure any case of Catarrh, no 
matter how desperate. It can only be obtained at Troy, Ohio. The treatment is local as well as con- 
stitutional, and can not be obtained at the drug-stores. 

A full statement of method of home treatment and cost, with scores of testimonials from those 
who have been cured, will be sent on application. Address 





REV. T. P. CHILDS, Troy, Ohio, 


' Name Youtn's COMPANION. 
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